














THE WELL GRADED PACK, WHETHER OF APPLES OR SOME OTHER FRUIT, HAS BROUGHT MANY A PREMIUM ABOVE AVERAGE PRICES 




































This Farmer Is “Sitting Pretty” 


“T'm not taking any chances this year. I've or- 
dered my Nitrate of Soda already. I can't grow a 
good crop without it...and I figure that, on my 
next crop, at's going te show me a bigger profit 
than ever. Now that I’ve made sure of my Soda, 
I'm through worrying.” 


AVE you bought your Nitrate of Soda? Now is 
the time to doit. Last season many farmers waited 
too long...then were unable to get it and had to use 
other things. “Once is enough,” they say. This year 
they're making sure of their Soda by ordering now. 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the only nitrogen that 
meets every cotton requirement. It sets a fine crop 
ahead of weevils and makes good in spite of fleas, flood 
or drought. It has no acid effect on your soil. It won't 
burn your hands or your clothes. There is no substitute 
for it...and farmers who realize this are farmers who 
make money. 

Now, with cotton high and Soda low, you are in a 
fine position. Don't take any chances. Put in your 
order and be on the safe side, while the price of 
Nitrate of Soda is so favorable. 


It’s Soda—Not Luck! 


Almost every cotton champion in °25 and °26 used Nitrate 
of Soda. Do you think that just happened? Think of the best 
crops in your section this year. Does it just happen that they 
were Soda crops? Check back on field demonstrations. Does 
it just happen that Nitrate of Soda always shows up best? 

Everywhere it’s the same story —it is Soda, not hack —that 
makes profitable crops. That is why we urge you to buy now. 








FREE — Write for owr new 24 page illustrated book, “Low Cost 
Cotton"’. It tells how tomake money.on cotton in 1928. The Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda Manager in your state is a cotton authority 
Write him for the book and any special information you desire. 

















Seda—not tuck —made this fine crop of cotton. Taken in August this 
Fertilized i 


year on Trawick Bros.” farm with 500 lbs. Acid 


gilanting and 200 Ibs. Mitrate of Seda at chopping, Left to right: S. B. 
Trawick, Miss Estelle Trawick and E.C. Westbrook, Cotton and To- 


; ,. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


DEPARTMENT 85-A 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
aif > Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bldg, 
Orlando, Fila. 














| POEMS OF NATURE: “PLANT-! 
| ING THE APPLE TREE” 


some of our Progressive Farmer boys 
and girls will memorize them for recita- 
tion in school or elsewhere. And inci- | 
dentally the first verse indicates just how | 
carefully we should set out the young 
trees:— 


Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the 
spade; 


Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen imto leafy sprays: 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits which shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden im the Angust noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the appile-tree. 


And when, above this apple-tree, 

The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

And guests in proudest homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cimtra’s vine 
And golden orange of the Line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 

—William Cullen Bryant. 





|THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 


The By-product of Beauty 
HEN we plant fruit trees for food 
or cash, there are by-products of 

beauty that are often worth almost as 
much as the main objectives of the 
planting. 

We pity the members of a farm fam- 
ily who cannot feast their eyes on peach 
and apple trees gorgeous with blossoms 
in early spring and laden with richly- 
colored fruit in summer and autumn; on 
cherry blossoms and then the red fruit 
shining like stars amid the green foliage ; 
on purple grape clusters which have de- 





PPROPRIATE to this “Fruit Spe- | 
cial” are these beautiful verses by | 
William Callen Bryant; and we hope 





lighted the eyes of artists from the days 
of ancient Greece until now; and on 
stately pecan trees, majestic in height and 
magnitude. 

This by-product of beauty is something 
no owner of an orchard would willingly 
give up. 


| SOMETHING TO READ | 


Free Catalogs and Free Bulletins 


ET’S do two things before this weck’s 
paper gets lost: (1) Let's order some 
catalogs of leading nurserymen and get 
ready to place our orders for fruit trees, 
grapes, and shrubbery. (2) Let's look 
over the list of Farmers’ Bulletins re- 
garding fruit, etc., om page 24, and order 
all we can use. 











| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


HAT I do prize above all the rn- 
bies I have ever seen is the capacity 
to find God here now, both in the cool 
and in the heat of the day, walking with 
me in the garden or on the street or the 
lonely desert—a real, living, intimate 
companion of the day or of the night. 
... We have trained our eyes to see 
things, to count dollars, to measure dis- 
tances. We have neglected the most im- 
portant capacity that belongs to a man, the 
capacity to see God and to feel the ever- 
lasting arms.—Dr. Rufus Jones in the 











Christian Century. 
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Market 
Earlier 


"Beat the market” 
for higher prices 
with this proven 
method of 
protection 


ERMACO HOTKAPS protect vine 
crops from frost, wind, hail, rain, 
insects and ground-crusting. Thru thig 
protection plants grow hardier and 
mature from two to three weeks earlier 
than under outside weather conditions, 
Thus you get a Aigher yield per plant 
and get to market earlier for higher 
prices and profit! 
Miniature Hothouses 
This profit-making invention consists 
of specially prepared wax paper cones 
that you simply “set” over seed or 
plant at planting time. The HOTKAP, 
because of its egg-shape construction, 
is able to withstand and protect the 
plant from the rigors of dangerous cli- 
matic conditions. Each plant, therefore, 
is virtually enclosed in a miniature 
hothouse of its own. 


Easy and Economical to Use 

Germaco HOTKAPS are packed in 
rolls containing one thousand. They are 
easily placed by means of a HOTKAP 
“setter” which we supply at nominal 
cost. One man can “set” over 3000 in 
one day. Their cost is but a fraction over 
one cent per plant. Adding labor charges, 
HOTKAPS cost so little that you can 
not afford to run risks without them. 


Extra Profit 


A hardy, early crop means more profit 
to you. It also means less worry over 
crop failures and climatic hazards. 
HOTKAPS, therefore, are not only a 
source of profit but are a means of crop 
insurance as well. They are a method 
of safeguarding your investment in 
money, time and labor against frost, 
wind, hail, etc. In additien, they pay 
you handsome dividends on their cost 
thru extra profit! 

Used Everywhere 

Last year thousands of growers in 
practically every state in the Union 
used HOTKAPS for profit and pro- 
tection. Their testimonials of success 
are on file for your inspection. Thus 
HOTKAPS are not an experiment but 
a proved practically tested method of 
plant protection. 

Ask your dealer about HOTKAPS 
if your neighbor has not already told 
you about them. Or write us direct 
and we will see that you are supplied 
with complete information. 

Act teday for plant profit and pro- 
tection ! 
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"only means money saved by the 
"and to enjoy ourselves. 


_ important from this standpoint of 


-mto our pockets, because a happy, 
| Joyful person, can always do a 
~ 8teat deal more than one who is 
an gloomy and despondent. This line 
(4 of reasoning may sound far-fetched 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . . 100,000 
CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 120,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis,. . . . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . . . . 120,000 














tered as second clase matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 











Saturday, November 12, 1927 
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Let Fruits and Nuts Do Their Part 


Have You Really Considered Their Worth in Getting That “$500 More a Year’’? 


t 


N OUR efforts to secure that “$500 More a Year” 
I from farming, fruit and nut trees will do the entire 

job if we will only give them a fair show. They 
will make money, save money, and promote better 
health, all of which are very much desired by every 
person. The market is seldom, 
if ever, glutted with the choicest 
and highest quality fruits and 
nuts. It is the avérage and less 
than average that flood the mar- 
ket and bring poor prices. The 
home orchard should, therefore, 
be so handled as to produce the 
very highest quality fruits and 
nuts. Then the surplus can be 
sold and will unquestionably go 
L. A. NIVEN a long way toward securing that 
extra $500. 


Money saved is money made. A good supply of 
fruit and nuts will not only help to make money but will 
help to save it. No truer saying was ever coined than 
that, “Money saved is money made.” Fruits and nuts 
are foods. The. pecan, for instance, is a very highly 
concentrated and nutritious food; and while peaches, 
apples, plums, grapes, etc., are not as highly concen- 
trated in food value as pecans, they are none the 
less food, and the more nearly we have all of the fruit 

* and nuts that one ‘needs, the more nearly. will we reduce 
the amount of food that it will be necessary to buy, and 
in this way, money will be saved. Then by canning and 
preserving, the fruit supply may be extended over the 
entire season. Pecans will easily keep in good shape 
until within a few months of the time the new crop 
comés in. Apples properly stored will also keep until 
late in the winter and nearly until the time the new 
crop of the early varieties is ripe. 







Fruits and nuts promote better health: It is not 
often that a heavy consumer of fruits and nuts is a 
sickly person. Docfors the world over, unhesitatingly 
recommend that fruits and nuts be made a liberal part 
of the diet. Therefore, when we 
consume such* fruits and nuts, we 
fot only are saving money by re- 
ducing the amount of food that 
needs to be bought, but we are in- 
$Suring better health, which not 


elimination of doctor bills, but 
puts us in better shape to put forth 
More effort to make more money 
All the 
money in the world is as nothing 
when health is gone. Fruit and 
futs, therefore, are treméndously 


promoting better health. Even if 
no money was saved in the matter 
of reducing the grocery bill, or if 
actually added to, the consumption 
of fruit would be an excellent in- 
vestment: from the standpoint of 
promoting better health. 


Everyone is entitled to fruit. 
The consuming of good fruit’is a 
Source of keen enjoyment to old 
and young alike. In this way, fruit 
and nuts promote happiness and 
happiness, in turn, puts folks in 
Position to do the most and best 
Work. In a roundabout way, there- 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to some, but a little investigation will prove that it is 
very practical. Then, too, young folks simply are de- 
nied a part of their right if they are not given a liberal 
amount of fruit and nuts. We as parents are respon- 
sible for them, and unless we see that they get as 
nearly as possible all things that lead to their better 
development, we are falling down on our job. 


But what shall we do? Where there is an orchard 
on the farm that has not. been properly cared for, it 
should be carefully pruned and sprayed this fall or early 
winter. Good fruit and nuts cannot be had by merely 
setting out the trees and letting them knock for them- 
selves. These trees are like any other crop in that they 
must be cultivated, fed and cared for if we wish profit- 
able returns from them. Sometimes during the winter, 
preferably before Christmas or immediately after, the 
trees should be pruned, and sprayed with either the 
oil spray or lime-sulphur to control San Jose scale and 
to kill certain disease spores. Where oil sprays are 
used, Bordeaux mixture should be added to it, in order 
that the disease spores may be killed, as the oil only 
kills the scale insects like San Jose scale. Detailed in- 
formation as to how to do this work will be found on 
other pages in this issue. Also, information as to what 
to do, not only in the winter, but in the spring and 
summer, will be found in this issue. Study these 
articles and we will guarantee that those who carefully 
carry out the instructions given, will find the fruit and 
nut trees just as profitable, if not more so, than any 
other crop on the farm. 

Now, if we must start a new orchard. If the old 
orchard is in very bad shape, or there isn’t any at all, 
a new one should be started this fall or winter. By 
pruning, spraying, fertilizing, and cultivating the old 


run-down orchard, it may be brought back to profit- 
but at best, this is only 


able bearing for a few years, 





temporary. Where one has such an orchard, start a 
new one now to take the place of the old one in a few 
years. Of course, those who have no orchard at all, 
should by all means, lose no time in ordering and set- 
ting the trees. This may be done any time in the win- 
ter, but late November, December, and early January 
is the best time. The average sized family should have 
at least half an acre and preferably an acre in fruit 
trees, exclusive of pecans. A dozen pecan trees would 
be none too many for the average home. These should 
be planted at least 60 to 70 feet apart and on good, fer- 
tile land. Not less than half an acre of peaches, apples, 
plums, persimmons, pears, grapes, and other fruits 
should be found on every farm where the family is as 
large as four or five. A very large family should have 
a minimum of an acre. Those who are near good-sized 
towns may well double the size of the orchard, with the 
idea of selling the surplus on these markets. 


An orchard is not difficult to care for. The $500 
more per year or any appreciable part of it, cannot be 
secured from fruits and nuts without properly caring 
for the trees. It is not a difficult thing to do, but many 
folks seem to think it is. Neither is it an expensive job. 
It is a job that requires only a minimum amount of 
work, but that work must be done at the right time and 
in the right way. 


The average home orchard of half an acre or an acre 
or two can be properly sprayed with a barrel spray 
pump. Every orchardist needs this outfit whether he 
has a dozen trees or an acre or so. A good one may 
be had for $20 to $25. A set of pruning tools, consist- 
ing of a pruning saw, hand pruning shears, and long- 
handle pruning shears are needed. These may be had 
for $6 to $7, and when properly cared for will last a 
lifetime. This simple equipment is essential, but be- 
cause it will last so long, the cost per year is inconse- 
quential. 


We must cultivate and fertilize. Too many folks 
seem to think that fruit and nut trees can be planted ina 
field and-no further attention given them. This may be 
done, but the results will never be 
satisfactory> Cultivation and fer- 
tilization’ are just as essential as 
for cotton, corn, or any other field 
crop. It is true that these trees 
m&y knock along and live several 
years and produce indifferent crops 
with little or no attention, but they 
will not produce enough to make 
them worth while. 

After good quality fruits and 
nuts have been produced, there is 
still something else that must be 
done in order to sell the surplus at 
a good price. Good fruit, indiffer- 
ently packed or graded will not 
attract the buyer. 2 


A basket of peaches with four- 
fifths of them large, finely colored, 
high in quality, with the other fifth 
indifferent in size, color, quality, 
etc., will not attract the buyer. 
Better, by far, offer two-thirds as 
much fruit with the inferior stuff 
eliminated. A peck of high quality, 
well graded, and properly packed 
fruit, will nearly always bring as 
much or more than half a bushel 
or a bushel of the medium stuff 
that isn’t graded and well display- 





fore, anything that promotes en- ' 
Joyment and happiness puts dollars 


weeks. Of course, 
much as possible. 


but often this is impossible. If they can be set within two or three days, 
thoroughly moisten the wrapping around the roots and put them inside 
where they will not be exposed to sunshine or a draft. 
before setting, heel in as shown above. 


courtesy University of Missouri College of Agriculture. 


FRUIT TREES PROPERLY HEELED IN 


It is always desirable to set the fruit trees immediately after they are received from the nursery, 
leave them wrapped, but 
where they will not freeze and 
If to be mapt, mors On il four sone 
eep in condition sever: 
all wrapping should be removed before heeling in and the roots spread out as 


If properly done,. they wil 


ed. Grading and packing is of ut- 
most importance when offering any 
produce for sale, especially fruit. 
We must make it so attractive that 
the consumer can’t help but want 
it and then he will buy readily and 
pay a good price for it. 
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NEVER A BETTER TIME TO PLANT A HOME 
ORCHARD 


LMOST all kinds of fruit trees are cheaper now 
than they have been in many years, especially 
pecans and Satsuma oranges. This makes’ the 

present a good time for one to set an orchard. Com- 
mercial peach production in the South has almost been 
overdone, but there are several million homes in the 
South where not one-tenth of the fruit is consumed 
that should be. To have a good orchard will require 
little money and comparatively little work. It‘is, there- 
fore, something that every farm owner should have. 

The demand for high quality<fresh fruit in the towns 
and smaller cities has not nearly been supplied. These 
are markets that should be taken care of locally. They 
are not large enough to have fruit shipped in from the 
commercial centers in carlots, and, therefore, depend 
on the local producer, or at least the producer who is 
not very far away and who can ship in express lots 
without having to pay heavy transportation charges. 
There is, therefore, unquestionably a very good market 
for much fruit in the towns and smaller cities. 

Pecans will grow well anywhere cotton wil! grow 
and even above the cotton country. Certainly, however, 
enough of these should be planted on every farm in 
the Cotton Belt to produce enough for home needs. In 
the Coastal Plains and Gulf Coast regions and: certain 
portions of Middle and West Texas, the pecan is an 
excellent commercial crop. In North Florida, portions 
of Southern Georgia, South Alabama, South Missis- 
sippi, South Louisiana, and southern Texas, the Sat- 
suma orange should be planted, at least to the extent of 
supplying home needs and local markets. Then, too, 
there is an ever increasing demand for the Satsuma 
orange in the big markets, because it comes on early in 
the fall before the other varieties of oranges and grape- 
fruit are ripe, making it an especially important crop, 
and one that has proved quite profitable to many. 

With the comparatively low price of all kinds of nur- 
sery stock, this seems to be an ideal time for the farmer 
to plant an orchard. Probably the peach and grape are 
the most universally grown fruits in the South, and 
certainly every home.should have a supply of these. 

nd in the hills and mountainous sections, the apple is 
the standby and should constitute a goodly portion of 
the home orchard. 


GROW FRUIT FOR HOME USE 


UIT growing has been sadly neglected in the 
South. According to census figures, only about 
3% to 4 per cent of our Southern farmers grow 
small fruits such as strawberries, blackberries, dew- 
berries, etc. Orilly aboitt one out of three grows orchard 
fruits such as apples, peaches, plums, etc. In fact, of 
the-more than 3,000,000 farmers in the thirteen states 
included in The Progressive Farmer territory, probably 
1,750,000, or 60 per cent of them do not grow fruit of 
any kind, even for home consumption. 
Here are the figures showing the per cent of farmers 
growing fruit, as taken from the 1920 census for the 
states covered, by our Georgia-Alabama Edition :— 


Per cent farms Per cent farms 
growing orchard growing small 


fruit fruit 

State 
NI oss ca pe adabian ena 37 3 
SERS Pe et 34 1 
EEE Sb icvide tn kh iube vi inge 27 4 
Awerage for Georgia- ¥: 
Alabama Territory .. 34 2 


There is no good reason why fruit should not be 
gfown on practically every farm in the South. Of 
course; every section of the South can't grow every 
kind of fruit. But there are fruits adapted to every 
part of the South, and it can be put down as a fact that 
wherever conditions are such that some sort of fruit 
can't be grown, then you won't be able to grow suc- 
cessfully much of anything else in that section. 

Of course, when we speak of fruit-growing for the 
average Southern farm, we mean fruit for home con- 
sumption. Commercial fruit-growing is an entirely 
different proposition, and should be attempted only 
after a careful consideration of many factors, a ready 
market being one of the most important. But there 
should be fruit for home consumption, and possibly a 
small surplus for sale where the conditions are right. 

The more successful farmers in the South are using 
the home orchard as a means of adding to the pleasure 
and health of their families and in some cases as a 
means of adding to their pocketbooks. 

The men selected by The Progressive Farmer as 
Master Farmers have been successful in growing 
fruit, and they are scattered pretty well over the 


a 


South. There is no reason why other farmers should 
not follow the example these Master Farmers have set. 
If they will do what these men have done, they can 
undoubtedly grow fruit for home use. These men have 
sprayed, pruned, and cultivated their orchards. The 
day is past when, people can have an abundance of good 
quality fruit by grace of the art of putting the trees in 
the ground. it requires a certain amount of work, but 
it is well worth the cost. 


QUALITY ALWAYS WINS 
(30: quality is important in marketing any kind 


of farm produce, and especially so with perish- 
— able products, particularly peaches. This point 
is clearly illustrated by the fact that Georgia Elberta 
peaches of the best quality, that were 24% to 2% inches 
in diameter, sold for $1.82 per crate in 1926. The 
medium sized peaches of poorer quality and between 
2 to 2% inches in diameter sold for $1.30. The larger 
fruit gave a net profit to the grower of 51 cents per 
crate, whereas the smaller fruit gave a net profit of 
only 4 cents. Thus we see that the larger and finer 
fruit made more than 10 times as much profit as the 
medium sized. It is to be understood, of course, that 
the medium sized fruit was a good grade, but not quite 
so good as the larger. 


This is a clear illustration of how important it is to 
not only grow peaches free of disease and worms, but 
to grow them to a good size. This means that the 
proper pruning, spraying, fertilizing, and cultivation 
must be given and also when a heavy crop is set, thin- 
ning must be resorted to. This is a point that should be 
kept in mind, not only by peach growers shipping in 
carlots to distant markets, but by those growing in 
smaller quantities for local markets, because the larger, 
finer specimens will always bring a premium over the 
medium and smaller sizes. 


FARMERS WILL COLLECT BOARD BILL 
FROM INDUSTRY 


NDUSTRY is killing the goose that lays the golden 
I egg, by refusing to see that the farmer, who pro- 

duces ‘all food, is being slowly but surely ground to 
death, economically speaking. It is not complimentary 
to the judgment of our business men that so large a 
percentage of them view the farm problem as some- 
thing with which they have nothing to do. In agri- 
cultural sections, the prosperity of the business man is 
completely tied up with that of the farmer. Sooner 
or later, Mr. Business Man is going to suffer if he 
doesn't lend his efforts to bring about a solution of the 
farm problem. It is perfect folly and plain suicide for 
this attitude to continue on the part of industrial folks. 


To Virgil Jordan, chief economist of the National 
Industrial Conference Board of New York, the follow- 
ing sentence is credited: “Though the city workers and 
city industries are proliting today by cheap food they get 
at the farmer’s expense, all economic experience shows 
that they cannot evade paying their board bill, though it 
may take another decade for the farmer to collect it.” 


The mill of justice is grinding slowly, but just as it 
has always done in the past, will grind with exceeding 
fineness. Mr. Jordan’s statement shows that he receg- 
nizes this. Let us hope that industry as a whole, will 
wake up before an economic explosion takes place, be- 
cause if it takes this to bring about a square deal for 
agriculture, then the explosion is coming. The day of 
reckoning is coming and industry will surely have to 
pay its beard bill and the farmer will do the collecting, 
even though this part of the program may be delayed 
a while longer. 


SAVE THIS ISSUE FOR FUTURE USE 


E HAVE tried to make this Fruit and Nut ~ 
Special of practical help to the fruit grower, 
especially the amateur. Careful study of the 
articles printed will unquestionably prove valuable. It 


is our plan to publish this special issue once every two 
years, and we suggest that it would be a good plan, 








Next Week and Later 
A Guide to the Best Motion Pictures~ A New 
Monthly Service for Our Readers. 
Farm Work in Garden and Orchard. 
Thanksgiving Day—By J. W. Holland. 
Ka-choo! ka-choo!!—By F. M. Register. 
A $30,000 Idea—By J. William Firor. 














after carefully reading and studying this issue, to lay it 
to one side where it may be referred to at any _time an 
orchard problem comes up. 


Not every question that may arise in connection with a 


fruit and nut growing is answered in this issue, but 
many of them are. We feel justified therefore, got 


only in suggesting but urging that this issue be pre 
And may we also suggest 


served for future reference. 
that the advertisers of hursery stock and other orchard 


needs be patronized when buying material of this kind, : 
The Progressive Farmer guarantees them to be reliable | 


and most of them are known ta us personally. You arte 
not, therefore, likely to go wrong in patronizing them, 


SPRAYING PAID TEN FOR ONE 


Y SPENDING $40 for spray material and labor, 
H. J. Miller of Missouri produced this year $400 


worth of apples from mature trees that in the” 
In other © 
words, $40 worth of spray material and labor gave him — 
The expenses were as __ 


past had produced no marketable fruit at all. 


$400 worth of first-class fruit. 


follows :— 
Lime sulphur and arsenate of lead .......0.+.++0:- $16.70 
Six days pruning and six days spraying ........ 24.00 


Instances of this kind could be multiplied a hundred 
times over. 
duced without spraying, but with it, 
never produced marketable fruit often 
profitable, 


trees that have 


WHY WESTERN APPLES ARE SO POPULAR ™ 
[D> the fact that the East is one of the big” 


apple producing centers of the country, Western 
apples are very popular in Eastern markets, 


This is due to the fact that the Western growers learn- 7 
ed long ago that to capture the best markets, a high © 


quality apple, smooth, free of all blemishes, carefully 
graded and sized, was essential. They have learned this 
much better than the Eastern producers and have there- 
fore found a far more ready market for their apples 
than have the Eastern growers. 
that the highest quality produce will always sell easier? 
and at a higher price than the fair to average and in- 


different produce. 
>> 


“T'D EITHER have to go into polities or go to farm- 
at if all families were in as good health as Sam 
Johnson’s! Sam says milk, greens, and fruits beats 
doctors all to pieces,” s said Sam's physician the other 
day at a community meeting. 


O TEST the firmness of apples as a guide to the 

proper picking of the fruit for storage and for 

shipment, a mechanical tester has been devised 
which measures the degree of softness in the ripening 
fruit. It operates on a principle somewhat similar to 
the gauge for measuring inflation of automobile tires. 





|__A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 
“No Time to Read” 


OW often have all of us heard people make the 
excuse that they have “no time to read.” There 
are few'difficulties of life more tragic than for 

one to be so crowded with work and the trivial cares 
of the day that he has no time for communion with 
all the spirits of the past and present | 
through the written wort. 

Reading, like all other. good things, can 
be and is over-done and abused. There 
never was a time when there was more 
poor reading matter and more that was 
actually harmful in circulation than there is today. But,” 
on the other hand, there are few people who attain very 
much success or reap any great amount of real happi- 
ness who do not read. More than ever are reading and 
study mecessary to make a material success. The good” 
farmer, like the good doctor, never ceases to add to his” 
education by keeping up with the best practices in his” 








Worth while fruit simply cannot be pro-7 


prove quite © 


It is but another proof 7 
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trade and profession, through the reading of good farm — 


journals, magazines, and books. 


More than this, reading of good literature is a fresh-7 


ening of the spirit. When one is tired, lonesome or dis- 
couraged, when the course and annoyances of everyday 
life press too heavily, then those who love to read cai” 
get a few moments somewhere, somehow, to steal fac 
away to the land of the spirit and there through 
to live in other lands, in other times, and with other 
people—to travel, to adventure, and to love. Then they” 
can return again to doing chores or washing the dishes- 
with a new vision, a new outlook upon this thing we” 
call life.—American Agriculturist, New York. 
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Pictorial Stories of Good Orcharding 
Some Valuable Suggestions About Fruit Growing May Be Gathered From These Scenes 
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Below—The rabbits have a poor chance to injure 
trees protected in this way. Im some sections 
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Considerable care is necessary in picking apples to make certain 

that stems are left on and that none are bruised or cut in 

handling. -One bruised apple in a box or barrel may rot and 
cauSe an entire pack to be ruined, 
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lishes inence as a nut money crop in the South. : 
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7 wenty Kinds of Fruit for the South 


Here’s Such a Variety as Will Furnish Fresh Fruit Every Day the Year Round 


W: ARE listing below 20 kinds of fruit—not 
varieties, but kinds—kinds that vary so widely 
and have such a wide range of varieties and 
flavor that no personal preference need go unsatisfied. 

Some fruits produce in abundance, even under neglect 
and in apparent defiance of insects 
and diseases. Because they do not 
survive all the combinations of 
evil that would destroy them, some 
of us trust to luck and in so doing 
deny ourselves the pleasure and 
benefits of a class of human food 
provided in the Garden of Eden 
that all generations of mankind 
might have health, strength, and 
happiness. It is our humble belief 
that God placed the first of the 





©. L. NEWMAN “ 


_race in the midst of the fruits of the earth, that. they 


might develop under an environment that was best, and 
now he who can and does not provide fruit for those 
depending on him is neglectful of the-will of our 
Creator. We also believe that instruction and guidance 
in the production and use of fruit is a duty that parents 
owe their children. 

We'of the South are so blessed with soil and climate 
that fruit in variety, wholesome and delightful, can be 
produced everywhere from the highest wind-swept ele- 
vations to the tide-lashed shores. It is the farm fam- 
ilies that need fruit most, yet they produce and,con- 
sume the least. We know families who through three 
or four generations have provided fruit as bread and 
meat are provided, and other families that have not the 
art and knack of this duty and privilege. 

There is but one real obstacle in the way of produc- 
ing fruit on the farms of the South and that obstacle 
is our neglect in doing those simple and 
well-known things, the art of doing 
which we can soon acquire. 

The season for planting each and all 
of the fruits listed below is now at hand 
and at the time of greatest idleness on 
the average farm. 

Our first wish is that every Progressive Farmer 
family produce its own supply of fruit. Having done 
this, then the next step of progress is a surplus for sale 
in nearby markets. We do not mean that all kinds of 
fruits grown for home use should be produced in sur- 
plus quantities, but such kinds as we can produce and 
that have ready sale when marketed. Surpluses for 
preserving in one or another form should be produced 
for home use. There is always sale for preserved 
fruits in the South. If anyone doubts this, all doubts 
will be rémoved if the shelves of a grocery store are 
inspected. 

With few exceptions, fruits thrive best in sandy loam 
soils having under them an easily penetrable clay. 
Most kinds, with good care, are at home in any type 
of soil found in the South—lime, clay, sand soils and 
mixtures of these. Weeds, insects, and diseases must 
be controlled. Pruning and other special requirements 
of each kind must be done mm the right way and at the 
right time. Cultivation is imperative. 
bacco or other crops are made more profitable by fer- 
tilization, then fruits will respond as profitably to 





judicious use of fertilizer. 
sgh ze 


Let’s go over this list slowly and take a peep at each 
kind, remembering that each kind can and will, under 
proper care, produce profitably on at least 99 out of 
every 100 Southern farms and nearly that many can 
be grown by small town and suburban residents. Most 
homes have unused spaces (unused except by weeds and 
accumulated trash!) in or just off the yard suitable to 
most fruits and capable of producing a large part of 
home needs. 
As we go over this list let’s keep in mind the odd places 
about our home. Of course, it is not intended that all 
-the home supply of fruit should be produced in waste 
or unused places—far from it—for flowers, shrubbery, 
and grass have a right to live at every farm home. An 


. orchard, a vineyard, and berry patches deserve and 


ee, 


should have a definitely assigned place—as much so as 
the garden, the barn lot, the back yard, 
or any other essential home support. 


For convenience, this list of 20 fruits 
(including three nut-bearing kinds) is al- 
phabetically arranged :— 

Apple.—The apple is our most’ use- 
ful fruit—useful in. that apples ripen 
from June to frost and can be kept in storage through 
the winter and on into the next season of ripening. A 
half acre is a good size for the home apple orchard. 
With the trees set 30 x 36 feet this will give 20 trees on 
the half acre. Five of these should ripen in June and 





If cotton, to- ° 


Such space should be used and beautified.. 


By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


July, five in August and September, and the remaining 
ten should be winter varieties. 

Berries —“Why should I plant blackberries when 
they grow’ wild all over the place?” Well, we feel 
sorry for anyone not knowing the difference between 
cultivated and wild blackberries—strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and dewberries, too, for that matter. All these 
berries with the addition of mulberries and blueberries 
are native to the South, and the improved varieties of 
each kind are so superior to the wild forms that the 
wild are merely weeds in comparison. These four ber- 
ries give_us between two and three months of fresh 
berries and if we will put them up, a_ perennial 
supply in several preserved forms. Plant 500 straw- 
berry and 50 each of dewberry, blackberry, and rasp- 

. berry plants. 

Blueberry.—Here is another native 
fruit that was with us 300 years before 
it was domesticated. If we have a 
swampy piece of deep soil drained on 
top and filled with rotting vegetation, 
then here is our chance! Blueberries 
come in at a season of the year when 
they are very acceptable and bring good prices. Twen- 
ty-five plants are enough to start with. 


Cherry.——From the upper Coastal Plains to the 
highest elevations, we can have cherries in May and 
June, if we will take care of trces planted in strong 
clay or loam soil. Plant two trees cach of early, me- 
dium, and late varieties. 

Damson.—Why is it that we cannot grow dam- 
sons now like our grandparents did? is a question 
often asked. We can grow them, if we try, and some 
are growing them in the place of weeds in yards, gar- 
dens, and waste places. What preserves they make! 
And there is always someone wanting to buy damsons 
in the late fall. Plant one tree for every two members 
of the family. 

Fig.—There is no fruit grown so easily and in the face 
of so complete negject. Figs will grow from far into 
the high regions right down to tidewater. In southern 
Mississippi and Alabama, we have seen them a few feet 
from tidewater; in North Carolina we have seen them 
in full fruit on the sand dunes or “banks” of the coast. 
Fir trees are growing and bearing in Richmond and 
Danville, Va., and are climbing the mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina. Two Brown Turkey and two 
Celeste trees near the old woodpile or where weeds 
grow best will bear several bushels a year when the 
trees are five years old. Set them 15 feet apart. 

Grapes.— Two classes of grapes are adapted 
throughout the Cotton Belt. Thevbunch grapes ripen 
from early July to fall and the muscadine grapes ripen 
from early fall on to frost. The former type requires 
special care. Pruning, training, spraying, and fertili- 
zation are required. They produce well on almost all 
types of well drained land, but thrive best on open, ele- 
vated exposures. Ten hy ten feet 
is the standard distance to set the 
vines for training to three-wire 
trellises. The muscadine type is 
native of the South and thrives if 
fertilized on rocky or gravelly ele- 
vations and on moist alluvial low- 
lands. There is no fruit that 
suffers so little from attacks of 

The vines are trained to arbor or 
trellis and set 20 to 40 feet in rows. They live and 
bear heavy crops through many years. A year ago a 
friend said: “I am nearly 50 years old and when a 
small boy marveled at the size of father’s Scupperriong 
arbor. That same arbor has produced grapes every 
year for more than 40 years to my certain knowledge, 
and the vine is still healthy and vigorous. I expect it 
to live and bear fruit for at least two more generations.” 

Mulberries.—This fruit and post tree, while more 
desirable and sought after by children, poultry, and 
pigs, deserves a place on most farm homes. 

Peach.—From late May to October, we can have 
peaches, fully five months. Peaches are more partic- 
ular in their demands for site, pruning, cultivation, fer- 
tilization, and protection froym insects and dis- 
eases than most of our tree fruits, but pay many 
fold for the care given. They should be set in 
open, elevated situations and given distances of 
18 to 22 feet between the trees. Next to bunch 
grapes, peaches demand heaviest pruning. 

Pear.— While but few of the’ European 
pears succeed well in the South, nevertheless 
there are, several hybrids which have been devel- 








insects and diseases. 





oped within the past 50 years that deserve a place on 
every farm and on many town lots. Contrary to the 
cultural practice demanded by other fruits, most adapt- 
ed varieties require little pruning after the first year or 
two, little cultivation, and cautious fertilization. Stim- 
ulated growth makes them more susceptible to blight, 
this fruit’s worst enemy. The blight-resistant varieties 
deserve a place in the home orchard. 

Persimmon.—Japanese persimmons in many va- 
rieties thrive throughout the South and.seem as much 
at home as the natives. They rival the muscadine 
grapes in freedom from attack by enemies. The tree 
is highly ornamental and rivals the tropical orange in 
beauty of tree shape, foliage, and fruit. They will 
grow where the wild persimmon thrives and “arely miss 
producing a crop. Set 15 to 20 feet apart. 


Plum.—Early varieties of plums begin to’ ripen 
Later varieties ripen 
The hybrid 


the first of June and even-earlier. 
successively on to August and September. 
Japanese plums are as superior to our 
wild kinds as the Delaware grape is 
to our wild “possum grapes,” that must 
be chewed by frost to be made palatable 
at all. Plums will produce well about 
the home and in the orchard, in clay, 
sand, or loamy soils,« from tropical 
Florida to the highest mountains. They require about 
the same care as peaches. 

Pomegranate.—[n. fhe lower Cotton Belt this 
fruit is not as much in evidence now as formerly and 
it is only on rare occasions that it is found in the home 
orchard or in the yard or garden, where its form, flow- 
ers, and fruit make it an ornament, while its delicious 
fruit is so different from any other that it always gives 
pleasure. 

Quince.—This is another neglected fruit that is 
adapted throughout the South and. always commands 
a good price. No fruit makes better jelly, and good 
specimens always bring a good price. 

Pecan, Walnut, and Chestnut.— 
These three nut trees should be grown 
in the place of shade trees far more than 
they are. Usefulness takes nothing from 
ornament. In these three kinds of nuts 
we have a combination of beauty and 
service that should lead us to utilize 
them for pleasure, comfort, food, and income. 


t 8 ee) 
Why His Surplus Fruit Found Slow Sale 


ny HERE is no use in trying to sell fruit on this 

market. The people of this town just won’t buy 

from a farmer. Then had rather go to one of 
those Dago stands and pay two prices for it than buy 
from their own kind of folks.” This is the retort that 
came from a farmer when asked why he did not grow 
fruit and cater to the market of his home town of 
more than 30,000 people. This farmer had, we knew, 
failed to dispose of strawberries, plums, peaches, 
Keifer pears, and Scuppernong grapes successfully on 
his market, where good fruit had a ready sale at a 
large margin of profit. 

Nor is this farmer alone in his failure to sell fruit; 
thousands of others are deterred from 
growing a surplus and even a home supply 
for the same reasons. 

Why is it that so.many would-be-grow- 
ers of fruit quit in disgust and remain in 
ignorance of the causes of their failure? 
This man’s case is a typical one and the reasons for his 
failure are simple. Here are some of them :— 

1. The strawberries that he brought to town and peddled 
from door to door and from his stand at the city market 
were partly unripe and partly overripe. They were not 
clean. No stems were on the berries. ‘hey were brought to 
town in water buckets and peck or half-bushel baskets and 
measured out, when a sale was made, in a weather-stained 
quart box into which the berries were emptied from the 
larger containers. They were not fit for food amd were any- 
thing else but a “delicacy.” 

2. Plums were wormy, bruised by being shaken from the 
tree, soiled from contact with the ground, and bruised from 
handling. There was nothing tempting about them. 

3. Peaches were overripe, large and small, leaking, wormy, 
bruised, and often in lots of mixed varieties, 

4. Pears had been shal or | ked from the trees, 
large, small, defective, and were in sacks some of which, 
thought they had been washed, were fertilizer sacks and 
bought-feed sacks. 

5. Scuppernongs were from dead ripe to green 
and marketed in old cracker boxes and large paper 
cartons from which they were scooped by dirty hands 
and placed in containers furnished by the purchaser. 
They leaked and their juice caught dirt and trash. 

This picture is not overdrawn; nor does it 
apply to all who market fruit locally. Compare 
the above picture with the fruits. displayed on 
the city stands or in the better grocery stores. 


Cc. L. N. 
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The Wild Rose Root 


FRIEND of mine moving into a new 

house found at the side of the front 
porch a rose bush that was double. One 
side was the wild prairie rose, and the 
other the Japanese 
Rosa Rugosa. 
A horticulturist told 
him that the Rugosa 
has a frail root and 
needs to be grafted 
upon the’ wild rose 
root. Then he told 
him that the wild 
root had_ sprouted 
back of the graft. 
He advised him to 
cut off the wild shoots until they finally 
died. 

He followed instructions, and on the 
second summer, he counted at one time, 
two hundred buds and roses of the beau- 
tiful Japanese variety. 

Christian people are natural wild men 
upon whom we try to graft the heavenly 
graces. It is not strange that we all 
show, now and then, some wild growths 
from our animal origin. 

Do you remember Peter? At the trial 
of the Master Peter cursed and swore 
when he denied Christ. He was in a 
tight place, and his old selfish worldly 
natyre asserted itself. Did he give up? 
No, he kept cutting off the shoots of 
that old bad nature until he flowered into 
one of the world’s saints. 

Parents forget that their children are 
like the‘little wild roses upon whom they 
are trying to graft and grow the graces. 
of gentleness, purity and unselfishness. 


Howsoever long we may live, you and 
I will have to keep the pruning knife in 
our hands and cut away at the growths 
which, now and then, spring up from our 
old animal natures. 

A pig can be kept in £ velvet lined 
sty, be bathed in rose water, be rung 
with a diamond studded ring in his snout, 
but he will squeal for slop, and wallow in 
the mire. That is-his nature. 





J. W. HOLLAND 
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The UNION LABEL of the United Garment 
Workers of America on Overalls, Work Shirts, 
Trousers, Combination Suits and Play Suits is 
your unquestioned guarantee of utmost quality, 
cleanliness and full value for your money—it is 
the trade-mark of sanitary plants, skilled oper- 
ators and fair dealing! In addition, the UNION 
LABEL protects you and your family from.the 
possible contamination through contact with 
prison made work garments and those of doubt- 
ful origin. The UNION LABEL is sewed on 
every UNION MADE work garment for your 
protection and guarantee. 





Fortunately, while we humans have an 
animal body, we can get it under control 
by the grace of God, so that finally the | 
better angels of our natures will prevail. 

My friend’s wild rose, under repeated 
cuttings back, died, and the beautiful | 
Rugosa made the summer months glad | 
with its. beauty. 

It is well not to surrender to the wild- | 
things that grow up within us, but to 
keep hacking them down. 








| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | | 
| 


OLLOWING are «appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 


Friday, November 11—Jesus and the Women, 
John 20:1-18. 

Saturday, November 
Birthday, Acts 2:1-21. ‘i 

Sunday, November 13—Witnessing and Per- 
secution, Acts 5:12-32. 

Monday, November 14—The First Martyr, 
Acts 7:51 to 8:3. 

Tuesday, November 15—The African’s Ques- 
tion, Acts 8:26-40, 

Wednesday, November 
Prayers, Acts 10:17-33. | 

Thursday, November.17—Missionary Experi- 
ences, Acts 14:1-23. 

Friday, November 18—Hindered Yet Led, 
Acts 16:1-15. 

Saturday, November 19—Three Years at 
Ephesus, Acts 19:1-22. 

Memory Verses: John 20:16; Acts 2:4; 5:29; 
7:60; 8:36; 10:31; 14:22; 16:10; 19:20. 


12— The Church’s 


16 — Remembered 
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UNION MADE Work Clothing is made in bright, 
cheerful, sanitary workrooms, by highly skilled oper- 
ators working under ideal conditions. They sew on the 
UNION LABEL, for your protection and guarantee. 
Look for it before you buy. 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 
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What this Union Label on 
Work Clothes means to you/ 








Manufacturers who are entitled to use the 
UNION LABEL are proud of their products and 
maintain the highest standard of quality and 
cleanliness. Dependable merchants in your com- 
munity, who strive to give you the most for your 
money, sell and recommend UNION MADE 
work garments—they know that they give you a 
full measure of value and assure your satisfaction 
in every respect. There is no economy in buying 
prison made or sweat shep work garments when 
you can get more value, greater satisfaction and 
a protection in garments that are UNION 
MADE. 


Beware of Prison-Made. 
Work Garments 


Prison - made garments are never 
labeled as such. The contractors know 
that the stigma attached to such a 
brand would wipe their convict-made 
goods from the market. Therefore, 
,Prison-made work clothing is either 
unbranded or marked to imitate mer- 
chandise made by free labor. Fortunately, however, 
there is one sure way to avoid the purchase of Prison 
Made garments and that is to look for the UNION 
LABEL before Pes buy. Ask your dealer to show you 
the + ar LABEL—you are entitled to that safe- 
guar 


Of course prisoners should be employed, but they should be used in 
making goods for state use and in occupations that will train them 
to properly fit into the economic system after they have been freed. 
A good many states have recognized the injustice of the contract 
prison labor system and do not pérmit prison-made goods to come 
into competition with the products of free labor and enterprise. 
All other states should follow this leadership. 





The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 
of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 


Ittakes ons behind Prison Walls 

enh te tae won ° and The United Garment Workers of America 

lees! Chicago, Illinois New York City 
MAILED FREE: 


621 Bible House 











The One-Profit WITTE | ; 
Log and ... Tree Saw 









E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 














/A EASY TERMS 9 “& 
QOMELETE QUTFITSeverything rou need for working Jn tn 


FREE Cre fine Td 


WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WITTE 
8358 Witte Building 


Our report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
Advertisements. days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
Guarantee d article purchaséd (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 

on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

———— Reliable fraudulent misrepresentation’ in our advertising col- 





umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- . 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real. 
estate, because buyers should personally investigete 
land before purchasing. 
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And the Fifteen Practical Answers Given by J. C. C. Price to a Prospective Orchardist 








If we'd just ask ourselves often enough and in time enough, “what will the harvest be” 


we could nearly always be sure of good fruit. 
trees and then looking forward confidently. for the fruit. 


Success doesn’t come by planting out a few 
The right varieties, the right 


care through spraying, proper fertilization, and careful pruning, all play an important part 
in leading to a fruitful and a “golden” harvest. 


IFTEEN practical questions pertain- 
ing to peach growing were recently 
put to J. C. C. Price, head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture of the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, and 
formerly head of the Depart- 
a ment of Horticulture, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Price 
has had considerable practical 
experience in growing peaches, and these 
questions came from a man who was 
figuring on putting out an orchard. These 
questions and answers, therefore, should 
interest anyone who is growing peaches 
or expects to grow them. 


I 
What is the best soil for peaches? 


A well-drained, sandy loam. that ‘is 
fairly fertile. 





} 


Wheat is the best location for the peach 
orchard? 

The tops of hills should be selected 
for peach orchards, as better air drainage 
conditions are thus secured. 

Il 

What are the best varieties for home 
use and local markets? 

The best varieties for home use and 
market named in order of ripening 
are: Mayflower, Arp Beauty, Carman, 
Georgia Belle, Hiley, Elberta, and Late 
Elberta. 

Iv 


What is the best size tree to set? 

The June buds are more satisfactory 
than the one-year trees. In the experi- 
ments at the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
i it has been proved that the trees 

m 12 to 24 inches are the most satis- 
factory sized trees to plant. 

Vv 

When is the best time to set peach 
trees? 

December and January are considered 
the best months for planting,orchards. 


Vi 

What pruning should be given young 
peach trees just before setting? 

Remove all broken or bruised roots and 
clip out the terminal bud of the June bud 
tree. If one-year-old trees are used, cut 
back to 20 to 24 inches. 

Vil 

What is the proper distance apart for 
setting peach trees 

Do not plant closer than 20 feet each 
way. In rich soils like those of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Delta, plant 24 feet apart 
each way. 

Vill 


Should any pruning be done the first 
year after the trees are set? If so, how 
should it be done? 


As soon as trees start growing, the buds 
should be rubbed off with the exception 
of three that are heading about 15 inches 
above ground so that they form an 
equilateral triangle. When these have 
grown to 12 or 15 inches in length, pinch 
out the terminal bud to promote branch- 
ing. The following winter, remove all 
limbs that have a tendency*to grow 
straight up in the center. Cut back any 
growth to 15 inches. This growth should 
be reckoned from where the limbs fork. 
Make cuit from the top side of the limb 


so as to keep the tree spreading. When 
viewed from the top, it should look like 
an inverted umbrella. The small twigs 
that grow from the big limbs should not 
be removed as these bear the biggest por- 
tion of the fruit. Many growers have 
prevented their orchards from béaring 
early by removing these younger twigs. 
Second and third year prunings should 
be similar to the first, removifig all big 
water sprouts and cutting back the 
heavier growth to about 15 inches in 
length, always cutting to the outside bud 
so as to keep the trees spreading. 


Ix 


When, how, and with what should 
peaches be sprayed? 

Spray the first year with concentrated 
lime-sulpbur, 1 to_8, while trees are dor- 
mant. No summer spraying is needed 
until trees begin to bear. Summer spray- 
ing should be done as follows: Use 1% 
pounds of arsenate of lead in 50 gallons 
of water as soon as petals drop. Repeat 
in 10 days with the arsenate of lead spray. 
This is to prevent worms in fruit. Fif- 
teen days after the second spray, use self- 
boiled lime-sulphur which is made by 
using 8 pounds of sulphur, 8 pounds of 
rock lime, and 50 gallons of water. To 
make this mixture place the lime in a 
couple of gallons of warm water, and as 
soon as slaking starts, add the sulphur 
and stir for six or eight minutes. As 
soon as the coffee-like streaks appear, 
pour in cold water to stop the cooking. 
Then add enough water to make 50 gal- 
lons. It should be remembered that this 
cooking is done by the heat from the lime 
and no fire is used. Twenty days after 
the third spray, give the fourth spray, 
same as third. 

x 


When and how should peach trees be 
cultivated? 

Start cultivation as soon as first signs 
of leaves appear. This should be shal- 
low but thorough. If the ground is of the 
proper sandy loam, a good disk harrow 
will cultivate sufficiently deep without 
plowing. Repeat this disking often enough 
to prevent any growth of grass or weeds. 
A good hoeing should be given the trees 
close up where the harrow cannot reach. 


XI 
What kind of fertilizer, how much, 
and when should it be applied to peaches? 


One-year-old trees should have from 
two to three pounds of an 8-4-4 fertilizer 
broadcast about them. Increase from one 
to two pounds each year as the trees 
grow. A full-grown tree should receive 
from 12 to 15 pounds. Apply in spring 
just as growth starts. 


Xil 

Is it advisable to grow cultivated crops 
between the trees while young? If so, 
what kind should be used? 

Cultivated crops may be grown be- 
tween the trees while they are young. 
These crops should’ be cowpeas and soy- 
beans if the land is poor. If the land is 
fertile, crops of tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
potatoes, or anything that is worked with 











A GRAPEVINE ON THE MUNSON TRELLIS—BEFORE AND AFTER PRUNING 
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a hoe, are satisfactory. One should be 
careful not to damage the trees while 


cultivating. 
XUI 


Should cover crops be planted, and what 
kind? 

Cover crops of vetch or crimson clove: 
should be sowed in the orchard each year 
about the last of September, and should 
be disked in at the time mentioned above 
for cultivation to start. 

XIV 

At what stage of maturity should the 
peaches be harvested? 

If selling on the local market, harvest 











cal ey get 
SIX-YEAR-OLD PEACH TREE PRUNED 
ACCORDING TO “LONG” SYSTEM 


This system produces large crops with high 
color. 





the fruit when well mature and showing 
signs of softening. Peaches should be 
gotten to market while firm. One should 
not attempt to market anything but first- 
class peaches. 

XV 


Should peaches be thinned? If so, how 
far apart? 

Thinning should be -practiced when 
trees are overloaded. Any tree is liable 
to put on an overcrop in certain seasons. 
Peaches that are nearer than. four inches 
are too close.. They should be thinned so 
as to leave them four or five inches apart 
on the limbs. This will produce more 
fruit and it will be of a better quality 
and bring a better price. 


WAPI PROGRAM 


St hos hbase on a wave length of 
325.9 meters, or 920 kilocycles, 
Radio Station WAPI at Auburn, Ala- 
bama will be on the air daily, except 
Sunday, from: 12 to 1 p.m., and from 9 
to 10 p.m., Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday nights. 

In addition to musical features, lec- 
ture will be broadcast as follows :— 

Monday noon, Otto Brown, extension 
forester, will discuss trees of the past, 
present, and future. 

A home economics discussion will be 
presented by a member of the senior 
home economics class at noon Tuesday, 
and Prof. C. K. Brown will give Auburn 
news notes. 

Tuesday night, a book review by Prof. 
W. E. Bower of the English Depart- 
ment. 

At noon Thursday, Rev. Milligan 
Earnest will present a religious topic, 
and Thursday night Dr. George Petrie 
will discuss a current topic. 

“Aunt Sammy” will be on the air with 
a talk of special interest to home-makers 
at noon Friday. 

In addition to the Sunday school lesson 
discussion at noon Saturday by Prof. J. 
R: Rutland, special agricultural news and 


a market summary will be given. 
P. O. D. 
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Fifteen Questions About Peaches 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health Department 





“An Apple a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away” 


HERE is an old saying that “An ap- 

ple a day will keep the doctor away,” 
and another like this, “An onion a day 
will keep everybody away.” Neither of 
the above sayings is 
exactly true, but 
there is no doubt 
that plenty of fresh 
fruits andeven can- 
ned anddried fruits 
help to keep people 
who use them in 
fine physical condi- 
tion, everything else 
being in proportion. 


All diet should be 
well balanced. We mean by well bal- 
anced—not too much of any one kind of 
food. The daily diet should consist of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, milk and nuts. 
Of course, in sickness the diet must be 
prescribed by a physician. Certain dis- 
eases require certain kinds of food. In 
an article like this we cannot write down 
a diet for the sick because cases of sick- 
ness cannot be diagnosed by mail, but we 
can suggest a proper diet for the well. 
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Fruits and nuts are the most appetiz- 
ing of the vegetable foods. Such fruits 
as the apple, pear, peach, plum, various 
berries, and citrus fruits (oranges, limes, 
lemons, grapefruit) have so much water 
in them that they produce very little en- 
ergy. They contain certains salts which 
are very valuable to the system, and help 
to prevent rickets, scurvy, intestinal and. 
stomach trouble. Fruits act on the kid- 
neys and also act as a_ laxative. 
Fruits should be ripe if eaten raw. 
Such fruits as apples, pineapples, bananas, 
limes, lemons, oranges, grapefruit, and 
strawberries contain vitamine C, which 
protects against scurvy. Vitamine C is 
easily destroyed by heat, so these fruits 
should be eaten raw if we desire to get 
their full benefit. These fruits are very 
wholesome and appetizing when cooked. 
Nothing adds to the joy of eating like 
raw fruits—they have a flavor all their 
own, and always give an appetite for 
other foods. 


Nuts are very rich in fats and protein, 
and when eaten in moderate quantities 
are very wholesome. Nuts help to build 
bone and muscle, and give off heat and 
energy, but because of their richness they 
cannot be eaten in large quantities. 


A very good diabetic flour can be made 
from peanuts. There is nothing better to 
those who like nuts than nut bread. A 
good recipe for making it is this :— 

One egg, % cup sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 cup 
mut meats (walnuts, pecans, etc.), 3% cups 
flour, 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt. Let rise % hour and bake % hour 
in moderately hot oven. - 

If nut meats are run through a meat 
chopper, grinding them fine and then 
spread on bread as butter, they are more 
digestible. 


A farm is incomplete without a variety 
of fruits and nuts. There is a, preyalent 
idea that children will eat the fruit be- 
fore it ripens. I grant that this is true, 
but usually it is because fruit is so scarce 
that their longing for it overcomes their 
caution, and they eat green fruit and get 
sick. If every farmer had an abundance 
of fruit for family use so that his chil- 
dren had plenty of ripe fruit, they would 
Mot touch the green fruit. 
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VERSIZE gives youa 
great big margin of 
extra battery life for 


a very small margin of 
extra cost. 


This applies to all 
Willards—the wood-in- 
sulated ones as well as the 
Thread-Rubber type. 


And, while you’re buy- 
ing plus service, why not 
include plus protection 
for every dollar you have 
invested in those bigger 
and longer-lived battery 
plates? 


You know where all of 
us stand on Thread-Rub- 
ber-Insulated Willards. 
New insulation is at our 


expense if it is ever need- 
ed during the life of the 


plates. 
+t 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars, for Farm Light 
and for Radio, too. 
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FRUIT VARIETIES FOR 
ALABAMA 


ARIETIES of fruits used in the 

home orchard are very important. 
This is true also of commercial orchards. 
Like cotton, corn, and other crops, varie- 
ties of fruits differ in yields, time of rip- 
ening, and quality. 

A larger number of varieties should be 
used in a home orchard than in a com- 
mercjal orchard. This is because the 
home orchard should produce fresh fruit 





send us a suggested plan for a one-acre 
home orchard in North, Middle, and South 
Georgia. He gives the number and kind 
of trees or plants, the varieties and num- 
ber of each variety, together with the 
distance apart they should be set, by rows. 
The plan is based on the assumption that 
there will be 12 rows in North Georgia 
and 13 in Middle and South Georgia. Of 
course if one did not have an acre of 
ground of the desired -shape, he should 
alter the suggestion to suit his condition. 
NORTH GEORGIA 


Row 1.—Four apple and 3 pear trees; va- 
rieties: 2 Yellow Transparent and 2 Early 





; CORRECT FERTILIZATION 





Me 
INCREASES PECAN YIELDS 


The three containers on the right show the yield of the same number of trees as do the five 


containers on the left. Proper 

over as long period as feasible, whereas 

the commercial orchardman must con- 
sider his market; and he must have also 
enough for sales in large quantities. 

The home orchard should include varie- 
ties of the different fruits which ripen 
early, mid-season, and late. The ideal 

plan is to have one variety begin ripen- 

ing as another disappears. If this is done 
from the earliest to the latest the orchard 
will furnish fresh fruit throughout the 
season. 

Based on time. of ripening, quality for 
home use, production, and other factors, 
the Alabama Experiment Station at Au- 
burn recommends varieties of different 
fruits as follows :— 

Apples.—Early Harvest, Red June, Red. As- 
trachan, Horse, Hackworth, Ben Davis, 
Golden Delicious, Stayman, Delicious, Yates, 
Winesap, Red Reese. 

Pears.—Magnolia, Kieffer, Garber, Pineapple 
(Sand). 

Peaches.—Mayfiower, Uneeda, Arps Beauty, 
Carman, Hiley, Illinois, Georgia Belle, El- 
berta, Chinese Cling, Augbert, Salway, 
Krummel’s October. 

Quince.—Orange, Chinese Quince. 

Plums.—Burbank, Abundance, Red June, Wild 
Goose, Shropshire Damson, Shiro. 

Grapes.—Moore’s Early, Diamond, Niagara, 
Ives, Delaware, Concord, Lutie, Worden, 
Brighton, Scuppernong, James, Flowers. 

Cherries.—Large Montmorency, Early Rich- 
mond. 

Figs.—Celeste, Brown Turkey, Lemon. 

Persimmons.—Hyakume, Tane-Nashi. 

Dewberries.—Lucretia, Young. 

Raspherries.—Cuthbert (red), St. Regis (red), 
Gregg (black), Cumberland (black). 

Satsuma Oranges.—Owari, Ikeda. 

Blackberries.—Early Harvest, Snyder, Merce- 
reau, Taylor. 

Kumquats.—Nagami, Meiwa. 

Strawberries. — Lady Thompson, Klondyke, 
Missionary, Aroma. 

Pecans.—Stuart, Success, Moneymaker, Frots- 
cher, Schley. 1 





L Cam 
HOME ORCHARD PLAN FOR 
GEORGIA 
EORGE H. FIROR, field agent in 


horticulture, Georgia State College 
f Agriculture, has been kind enough to 








fertilizing made the difference. 


Harvest apples; 1 Kieffer, 1 LeConte, and 1 
Seckel pears; each 30 feet apart. 

Rew 2.—Seven apple trees; varieties: 2 Kin- 
nard, 2 Rabun, 2 Yates, and 1 Stayman; cach 
30 feet apart. 

Row 3.—Seven apple trees; varieties: 2 Ter- 
ry, 2 Yates, 2 Winter Queen, and 1 Stayman; 
each 3 feet apart. 

Row 4—Twelve peach trees; varieties: 4 
Carman, 4 Mayflower, and 4 Greensboro; each 
18 feet apart. 

Row $.—Seven peach trees and 4 pecan trees; 
varieties: 4 White English and 3 Hiley 
peaches; 4 Stuart pecans; peaches 18 feet 
apart; pecans 54 feet apart. 

Row 6.—Twelve peach trees; 6 Elbertas and 
6 Georgia Belle; each I8 feet apart. 

Row 7.—Four plums, 4 cherries, and 3 figs; 
varieties: 2 Wild Goose and 2 Abundance 
plums; 2 Black Heart and 2 Early Richmond 
cherries; 3 Celestial figs; each 18 feet apart. 

Row 8.—Twenty-two grapes; varieties: 8 
Concord, 7 Delaware, and 7 Diamand; 10 feet 
apart between rows and 8% feet in rows, 

Row 9.—Sixteen grapes; varieties: 7 Niagara 
grapes, 10x8% feet, 4 Scuppernong and 5 
Thomas (Muscadine) grapes, 10 by 16 feet. 

Row 10.—Eighteen blackberries and 15 dew- 
berries; varieties: 9 Early Harvest and 9 Erie 
blackberries; 15 Lucretia dewberries. 

Rows 11 and 12.—Five hundred strawberries; 
varieties: Aroma, Klondyke, Missionary, and 
Lady Thompson; 18 inches in row and 5 feet 
apart between rows. 

SOUTH GEORGIA 

Row 1.—Three pear and 4 apple trees; vari- 
eties: 2 Kieffer, 2 LeConte, and 2 Seckel pears; 
2 Horse and 2 Early Harvest apples; each 
30 feet apart. 

Row 2.—Seven -apple trees; varieties: 2 Ter- 
ty, 2 Delicious, 2 Yates, and 1 Early Harvest; 
each 30 feet apart. 

Row 3.—Four. Japanese persimmons and 7 
figs; varieties: 2 Hyakume and 2 Goshio per- 
simmons; 2 Celestial, 2 Lemon, 1 Green Ischia, 
and 2 Brown Turkey figs; each 18 feet apart. 

Row 4—Eleven peaches; varieties: 6 May- 
flower and 5 Greensboro; each 18 feet apart. 

Row 5.—Seven peach trees and 4 pecan trees; 
varieties: 2 Stuart and 2 Schley pecans; 4 
White English and 3 Hiley peaches; peach 
trees 18 feet apart and pecan trees 54 feet 
apart. . 

Row 6—Eleven peach trees; varieties: 5 
Georgia Belle and 6 Elberta; each 18 feet 
apart. 

Row 17.—Eleven 
Carman and 5 Hiley; each 18 feet apart. 

Row 8.—Four Kumquats and 4 Satsumas, 9 
feet apart in row; 2 Sweet and 1 Purple Seed- 
ed (Spanish Ruby) pomegranates, 18 feet 
apart; 2 Chinese quinces, 18 feet apart; 1 
Abundance and 1 Wild Goose plums, 18 feet 
apart. 





h trees; varieties: 6 





varieties: 8 
10 feet 


Row 9.—Twenty-two grapes; 
Concord, 7 Delaware, and 7 Diamond, 
between rows and 8% feet. in row. 

Rew 10.—Seventeen grapes; varieties: 7 Ni- 
agara, 10x84 feet; 4 Scuppernong and 6 Thom- 
as (Muscadine), 10x16 feet. 

Rew 11.—Eighteen blackberries and 15 dew- 
berries; varieties: 9 Early Harvest and 9 
Erie Blackberries; 8 Lucretia and 7 Austin’s 
Improved dewberries, 10x6 feet. 

Rows 12 and 13.—Five hundred strawberries; 
varieties: Aroma, Lady Thompson, Klondyke, 
and Missionary. 

MIDDLE GEORGIA 

Row 1.—Three pear trees and 4 apple trees; 
varieties: 1 Kieffer, 1 LeConte, and 1 Seckel 
pears; 2 Transparent, 1 Horse, and 1 Early 
Harvest apples; each W feet apart. 

Row 2.—Seven apple trees; varieties: 2 Ter- 
ry, 2 Winesap, and 3 Yates; each 30 feet apart. 

Row 3.—Seven figs and 4 Japanese persim- 
mons; varieties: 4 Celestial and 3 Brown Tur- 
key figs; 2 Hyakume and 2 Goshio persim- 
mons; each 18 feet apart. 

Row 4.—Eleven peaches; varieties: 6 May- 
flower and 5 Greénsboro; each 18 feet apart. 

Row 5.—Seven peach’trees and 4 pecan trees; 
varieties: 2 Stuart and 2 Schley pecans; 4 
White English and 3 Hiley peaches. 

Row 6.—Eleven peach trees; varieties: 6 
‘Carman and 5 Hiley; each 18 feet apart. 

Row 7.—Eleven peach trees; 
Georgia Belle and 6 Elberta; 
apart. 

Row 8.—Six plums and 5 cherries; varieties: 
3 Wild Goose and 3 Abundance plums; 2 Black 
Heart and 3 Early Richmond cherries; each 
18 feet apart. 

Row 9—Twenty-two grapes; varicties: 8 
Concord, 7 Delaware, and 7 Diamond; 10 feet 
between rows and 8% feet in row. 

Rew 10.—Sixteen grapes; varieties: 7 Niag- 
ara, 10x8% feet; 4 Scuppernong and 5 Thomas 
(Muscadine), 10x16 feet. 

Row f1.—Eighteen blackberries and 15 dew- 


varieties: 5 
each 18 feet 


berries; varieties: 9 Early Harvest and 9 
Erie blackberries; 15 Lucretia dewberries; 
10x16 feet. 


Rows 12 and 13.—Five hundred strawberries; 
varieties: Aroma, Lady Thompson, Klondyke, 
and Missionary. 


MAKING THE PECAN OR- 
CHARD PROFITABLE | 





KE? LORD of Mobile County, Ala- 
bama, has as fine a 10-acre pecan 
orchard as one would care to see. The 
trees are 20 years old, well shaped and 
have been bearing profitable crops for 
several years. 

Mr. Lord carefully cultivates and fer- 
tilizes this orchard. The first cultivation 
is given between March 1 and 15 at 
which time the spring’ application of 
commercial fertilizer is given. He uses 
a 10-4-5 mixture. Most of nitrogen comes 
from organic sources, the phosphoric 
acid from acid phosphate, and the potash 
from either sulphate.or muriate of potash. 

One-third of the amount of fertilizer 
to he used is given the trees between 
June 1 and 15. This is usual'y epplied to 
velvet beans which are. growing in be- 
tweea the rows at that time. [It is applied 
ahead of the last cultivation that is given 
the beans. 

_ Cultivation is kept up from early 
spring till time to plant the velvet beans, 
which is usually late April to May 15. 
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Fruit Topics You Want to Know About 


A Suggested Plan for Home Orchards in Georgia Is Given 





Rows are made-two feet wide and one 
bean is put in the drill every six inches. 
These bean vines are chopped up with a 
disk and turned under in winter: In ad- 
dition to the plant food from the com- 
mercial fertilizer and the cover crop, it 
is Mr. Lord’s rule to apply stable manure 
to the trees every other year.. In apply- 
ing commercial fertilizer, he follows the 
same general rule as Mr. Bechtel of Mis- 
sissippi, which is to square the diameter 
of the tree in inches and apply that many 
pounds of fertilizer to each tree. 

In order to get as much growth as 
possible from the velvet beans, 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda is given them. It will be 
seen, therefore, that with this liberal 
amount of commercial fertilizer, stable 
manure and a good cover crop, the trees 
are well fed. That it pays to handle the 
trees in this way is evidenced by the fact 
that in one year Mr. Lord secured 4,000 
pounds of nuts from the. 10-acres which 
sold for $1,700. Much of Mr. Lord’s 
success is due to the liberal fertilization 
given the trees. L. A. N. 





|_ PROMISING NEW BERRIES | 





5 eas Van Fleet raspberry and the 
Young dewberry are two promising 
fruits for the South, especially the mid- 
dle and lower part. The planting of a 
few of these in the home garden is, in 
our opinion, desirable. 


The Young dewhberry is a cross be- 
tween the Austin dewberry and the Lo- 
ganberry. The fruit~produced is large 
and somewhat pinkish in color and turns 
to a dark wine color when fully ripe. 
The flavor is somewhat that of a rasp- 
berry. It seems especially adapted to the 
lower part or Coastal Plains region of 
the South. 

The Van Fleet raspberry is a cross be- 
tween the Cuthbert and the Rubus innom- 
inatus. Few of the other varieties of 
raspberries succeed in Middle and Lower 
South, but apparently this variety is adapt- 
ed to conditions as we find them in this 
patt of the country. The Van Fleet 
seems to be free from common raspberry 
diseases, ripens over a period of four to 
five weeks, and is a vigoreus growing 
plant and quite productive. It is a prom- 
ising berry for the home garden, but be- 
cause of the medium size of the fruit 
and the softness of the fruit, it is not 
considered a good berry for shipping long 
distances. It is all right fOr local mar- 
kets and home use, and has done well as 
far south as Louisiana and northern 
Florida. 
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Good Pay Every Day 
The McConnon Way 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? 
Step into an auto and drive to Success! Own 
your own business, and enjoy a big steady in- 
come! 
a the ny We'll set you up in bust- 
pe ness, just as we have 


, De sheid Necessities. No capital required. Experi- 
F cm not led. We teach you everything—SEND 
. fue COUPON. 


No Money Needed 


Without a penny of investment from 
: you, the MeConnon Plan will give you 
‘ a sound steady business, with all the 
freedom, money and happiness that 
goes with it. By this plan we will 
gedit you, so t you can sell on 
fime—like a big store. Your busi- 
“ gees belongs to you, and gets big- 
> ger every day. Just show us that 
you are honest and_ reliable— 
then step into BIG MONEY. 


Get FREE Book 


favestigate: send for all facts about this Plan. Learn 
— how Kaletowski, in Wis., Linton in Ala., Everett in 
od F . Shook in Iowa, and thousands of others found 
: oe . What they did, YOU CAN. Get the facts! 
> Send Coupon! 


MeCONNON & CO. 
85-87 West Virginia Ave., Desk 1511, Memphis, Tenn. 
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neighbors. Easy to sell monthly $250- ' 
$500 worth of flavors, spices, food prod- 
ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, soaps, 
veterinary and poultry products. Over 
150 different daily necessities used by 
yourself and your friends. No selling 
experience needed—We show you just 
how to succeed. Lowprices. Good values, 
Complete service. For free particulars 
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‘VARIETIES FOR GEORGIA 
HOME ORCHARDS 


Sian question is often asked: “What 
varieties of fruits should I plant in 
my home orchard that will supply the 
table with fresh fruit over the longest 
possible period?” 

There are many different kinds of 
fruits that will succeed over a long 
range of territory. The fruits that are 
listed below are adapted to the Piedmont 
amd Coastal Plain regioris of Georgia. It 
will be found, however, in some cases 
that some varieties not listed below are 
successful in your neighborhood ; then, by 
all means, plant some of these in your 
home orchard. 

The following list, we do know is a 
fair representative of the varieties that 
have proved successful for Georgia. 


Piedmont Section 


—Yellow Transparent, Horse, Early 
Harvest, Terry, Yates, Delicious, Winesap, 
Stayman Winesap, and Kinnard. 

Pears.—Kieffer, Leconte, and Seckel. 
Peaches. — Greensboro, Mayflower, Early 
Rose, Carman, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, EI- 
berta, Late Elberta, Heath Cling, Krummel’s 
October, English Cling, and Indian Blood. 
Cherries.—Black Heart and Early Richmond. 
Plums.—Red June, Wild Goose, Abundance, 
and Burbank. 

Pecans.—Stuart, Moneymaker, and Schley. 
Figs.—Celestial and Brown Turkey. 





Grapes. — Concord, Niagara, Delaware, 
Moore’s Early, and Lutie. 
Muscadine—Thomas, James, Flowers, and 
Scuppernong. 


Blackberries.—Early Harvest, Erie, and E)l- 
dorado. 

Dewberries.—Lucretia and Austin’s Improv- 
ed. 

Strawberries.—Aroma, Klondyke, 
ary, and Lady Thompson. 

Coastal Plains 
Apples.—Horse, Early Harvest, and Yates. 
Pears.—Kieffer, Leconte, and Pineapple. 
Peaches.—Mayfiower, Greensboro, Early 

Rose, Carman, Arp Beauty, Hiley, Belle of 
Georgia, Elberta, Late Elberta, Heath Cling, 

Krummel’s October, English Cling, and In- 

dian Blood. 

Plums.—Red June, 

Goose. 

Kumquats. 

Satsumas. 
Pomegranates.—Sweet and Purple Seeded 

(Spanish Ruby). 

Grapes.—Concord, Delaware, Diamond, Ni- 

agara, and R. W. Munson. 

Muscadine Grapes.—Scuppernong, Thomas, 

James, and Flowers. 

Blackberries.—Early Harvest, Eldorado, and 

Snyder. 

Dewhberries.—Lucretia and Austin’s Improv- 

ed. 
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Wool Malton Cloth. A very uastel secvicrebio 





.D. Woo 
suit for all out-door 3 "3 
at A maaee warm and durabie; a 
of 
SEND NO MONEY Py beresin price 
when the goods are delivered to you. 
Our new bargain catalog mailed to any ad- 
dress on request. Write for yours today. 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Jap Persimmons.—Tane Nashi, Goshio, 
and Hyakume. 


Pecans.—Stuart, Moneymaker, Teche, Suc- 
cess, and Alley. 

Figs. — Celestial, Brown Turkey, 
Green Ischia, and Magnolia. 


GEORGE H. FIROR, 


Field Agent in Horticulture, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


FINDS DRYING FRUIT .'| 
PROFITABLE | 


(7 farmer in Franklin County, Ga., 
has 65 peach and apple trees in his 
home orchards. This orchard has been 
sprayed and cared for each year, The 
farm is located 12 miles from the railroad 
and 8 miles from any town. This dis- 
tance frcm a local market prevents the 
farmer from selling his surplus fruit as 
it matures. His only way is to dry and can 
the surplus not needed for the home. He 
has had no trouble in finding a market 
for the dried fruit during the winter 
months. His record shows that he has 
made a profit ; at the same time his family 
has had plenty of good fruit. 

The total cost of all materials used for 
spraying. these trees for scale, brown rot, 
and worms last year was $3.20. This man 
feels that he has been repaid for his ef- 
forts in the amount of good fruit used 
by the family. 

JOHN L. ANDERSON, 


Lemon, 
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County Agent, Franklin County, Ga. 
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: When Bob went 


in for himself, 
IT woke up on the light plant 


proposttion” 


ALWAYS thought that Bob would. stay right here 

on the place. It was a blow when he married and 
went in fof himself. He said he’d-never ask a woman 
to live in a house without electricity —and drudge the 
way his mother had. The new house on his place has 
all kinds of electrical helpers. 
That sort of woke me up. Then, one day, I carried 
home his copy of the Westinghouse book on farm 
lighting and read how other farmers have made a light 
plant pay for itself. The Westinghouse book is pub- 
lished by folks who know electricity. 








Small Down Payment—Liberal Terms 


This book tells you how a small down payment gives you the West 
inghouse light and power plant complete. It takes on the cleaning, 
washing, and a lot of back-breaking jobs that Mother always had to 
do—all while you are paying for it a little ata time. It gives you 
ell the electric light you can use for less than oil lamps cost you. 


SEND COUPON __ 
FOR A FREE COPY OF THIS FAMOUS BOOK. 


Fill owt and mail the coupon today for this absorbing book with its 
letters from people just like you. No obligation. Send right away. 















WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Farm Light Division: East Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























(Print your name and address) 


Names ccccccccccccctccveccccesescceseccescccescaseceesces 






Addrest.ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccsscescoccssseeel 





County... scccccccccsccccccccccccesccceseMM@ecese meee see 
Pro.F. 11-12-G.A. 
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SPEED LOADS 





*“More Power to You, Master!” 


S,SIR, more power is the 
word, Also more speed and 
more range. Here—dependable 
—uniform—is the Winchester 
perfect pattern, the Winchester 


balanced load—plus anew carry- 
ing and hitting power that will 
stop the fastest feathered game 
far a-wing. Ask for Repeater 
Speed Loads and get a new 


sureness of fire, the Winchester -satisfaction out of hunting. 


WINCHESTER 


Id I74 


TRAOE MARK 


‘(REPEATER 


SMOKELFSS 





LEADER 


¢ REPEATER * RANGER 


A 
FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 











YOU CA 


Depend on getting a square deal when you ‘order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





This 4-H Club Boy &nows Cottonseed Meal 





produces champions! 


Grand Champion Steer-Club Class Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1927. Bred by Craig Logan, Valley Mills, Texas. 
Fed by Charley Miles, Mosheim, Texas. 








Cottonseed Products Ass’n 
Southeastern Office, Dept. P-3 
809 Palmetto Bldg, Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the booklets illustrated 














The Progressive Fo 


Readers Tell About the Worth of Good Orchards 


Peaches Enable Six-cylinder Car to 
Replace Wagon 


($10 Prize Letter) 
* 1927 I had 40 acres in bearing peach 
trees. My oldest trees are eight years 
old. I have a roadside market on the 
highway in front of my home that fur- 
nishes the principal market 
for my fruit. I have 14 va- 
rieties of peaches. The ear- 
liest begin ripening from 
May 21 to 25, and I have 
peaches to market continu- 
ously until September. The 
varieties I have in bearing, 
in the order in which they ripen, are as 
follows: Mayflower, Red Bird, Early 
Rose, Greensboro, Carman, Hiley Belle, 
Ray, Early Crawford, Champion, Belle 
of Georgia, Elberta, J. H. Hale, Late 

Crawford, and Heath Cling. 

My peaches are known as “Wilson 
Peaches,” and I have been able to build 
up a standard trade for all of my fruit. 
Only strictly fancy 
fruit, which brings 
top prices is sold. 
The culls are fed to 
the hogs. My av- 
erage price for all 
peaches sold during 
the season of 1927 
was $2.25 per bush- 
el. They are picked 
in the orchard, 
brought to the 
packing house and 
carefully graded 
before being offer- 
ed. for sale. I am 
trying to build a 
reputation of offer- " 
ing only strictly fancy fruit to my trade. 
Fifty per cent or more of it is marketed 





from my roadside market. The remainder * 


is carried by truck to some of the larger 
towns in North and South Carolina 
where I have established a good trade. 
I have marketed some fruit by parcel 


post and that trade is increasing each . 


year. 


All of the plowing in my orchard is 
done with tractors and 10%%4-foot disk 
harrows or 10%-foot light draft spring- 
tooth cultivators. Two trips cultivate the 
entire middle up to within 4 to 6 inches 
of the trees. Clean cultivation is kept 
up for the entire growing season. This 
conserves moisture and helps fight cur- 
culio. 


I begin to fertilize my trees in the 
early spring abotit the time the buds be- 
gin to swell. Most of the fertilizer is 
put out at this time. My trees are fer- 
tilized with nitrogen, acid phosphate and 
potash, using about a 9-4-5 mixture. At 
least one-half of the nitrogen is derived 
from nitrate of soda; the remainder from 
some organic source, such as fish scrap, 
dried blood or tankage.. I like to have 
at least one-half from. nitrate of soda to 
give the trees some readily available ni- 
trogen, which gives them a healthy, vig- 
orous start in the spring and helps to set 
a good crop of fruit. About 10 pounds 
per tree of the mixture is applied to the 
8-year-old trees and 4 to 5 pounds to the 
3- or 4-year-old trees. 


For the control of curculio and brown 
rot I use dust in the place of spraying. 
Dusting does not require as much labor 
as spraying and has given me as good or 
better results. My dusting machine is 
mounted on my tractor and I can dust 
about four acres per hour at a very small 
cost. 


I raise hogs for market and> poultry 
for home use. When I began to raise 
peaches. I rode to town in a one-horse 
wagon, and now I ride in a seven pas- 
senger automobile and it is paid for. My 
home is equipped with electri¢ fights 


| and: waterworks, and I derive real pleas- 





PEACH PROFITS ARE OFTEN SYNONY- 
MOUS WITH PEACH THINNING 
Fruit at left, thinned 6 inches apart; fruit at 
right, unthinned. 


ure as well as profit from the work on 
my farm. W. J. WILSON, 


Orchard of 50 Trees Paying Wel] 


($7.50 Prize Letter) 


N MAY, 1922, I moved to a new farm, 

on which there were only three fruit 
trees. That fall I set out 50 new trees, 
apples, peaches, cherries, plums, grapes, 
and gooseberries, two of each kind, se. 
lected so as to give fruit continuously 
throughout the season, with strawberries 
between rows. Twelve loads of manure 
was put on the land. It was broken and 
sowed to cowpeas, which were plowed 
under in preparation for setting the trees, 
I dug large -holes, half filled them 
with woods dirt, and then set the trees, 
In 1923 I kept a dust mulch in tree rows 
to conserve moisture, put a wheelbarrow 
load of manure to each tree in the fall, 
and didn’t lose a tree. I repeat this treat- 
ment every year and spray for scale in 
the fall and for insects and diseases in 


summer. 


- 


Voice of Practical Experience © 


In 1925 I had all . 


the peaches and 
grapes needed for 
home use, with 
berries to sell, ag 
they commenced 
bearing the first 
year. In 1926 I 
had all the grapes, 
berries, cherries, 
and. peaches we 
could use at home 
and sold 15 bushels 
of peaches at $1.50 


worth of straw- 
berries, and some 
- cherries and goose- 
berries at 40 cents per gallon on our local 


market. T. S. NORED. 
Turned the Garden Into a Home 
Orchard 


($5 Prize Letter) 

HEN we moved to our present farm 

there were only three apple trees on 
the place. They were dying and the ap- 
ples were little, sour, and never did get 
mellow. I wanted to put out an orchard, 
but my husband said that we could not 
until he could fence a place for it. He 
was busy running a sawmill. So I de- 
cided I would plant an orchard in the 
garden. I had a little more than an acre 
fenced and well fertilized and I ordered 
16 apple, 15 peach, 6 pear, 4 plum trees, 
12 grape vines, and 1,500 strawberry 
plants. My trees and plants were fine 
and grew off nicely. My strawberries 
were the finest on our market and I could 
not supply the demafid. I sold $50 worth 
the first year. 

My fruit trees bore some fruit the 
third year, and the fourth year they were 
loaded so heavily that I had to thin the 
apples to keep the weight from breaking 
the limbs. I sold $18 worth of peaches, 
besides having all we could use and can. 
I sold several dollars worth of pears, 
plums, and apples, and we had all the 
apples we could use from June until Jan- 
uary. 


I planted the grapevines near the fence’ 


and put wire along for the vines to cling 
to. We had all the grapes we needed to 
eat and can and to make jelly and grape 
juice. 

I have never regretted taking my gar- 
den for an orchard, for we soon fenced 
another garden and my orchard has pro- 
duced enough fruit to pay for fencing a 
garden several times. The children have 


better health now than they did when we, 


bought all the fruit we used. 

We can well afford to raise luxuries, 
but few of us can afford to buy many. 
I planted four pecan trees in the back 


yard and put wire around them to protect. | 
them from stock. MRS.G.M.WITTY.. | 


per bushel, $70. 
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You 


can tell ’em 


for me 


P. A. PUTS into the bowl of a pipe 
exactly what I expect to take out 
through the stem—Satisfaction, with 
what the printers call a cap S. When 
I first went in for a pipe, I said: ‘‘Give 
me a tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 
or parch the throat—something mild.” 


The man shoved a bright-red tin 
across the counter, and said: ‘‘Here’s 
Prince Albert.”” Smart fellow! He 
knew his stuff. I opened the tin and 
got a real thrill out of the aroma itself. 
Some fragrance, Fellows. If the taste 
was half as good, I said, P. A. was my 
brand for life. 





—no other tobacco 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINGE ALB 


Half as good? Huh! It was marvel- 
ous! Cool as the boss when you ask 
for a raise. Sweet as an extra five in 
next week’s envelope. Mild and mel- 
low and long-burning, with that rich, 
full-flavored tobacco body you want in 
a smoke. There’s nothing like Prince 


Albert, Boys. 


You never get fed-up on P.A., 
no matter how hard you hit it up. 


is like it! 








































Slow or fast. 


Morning to midnight. 
Just fill your pipe and hop #o it. If 


you think I’m over-enthusiastic, 


there’s one sure way to tell. Make the 
personal test! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


CRIMP 
LONG BURNING fF 
CIGARETTE T 
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THE roof over your head stands between 

your loved ones and the elements. It 
protects your property, household goods, 
hay, grain, livestock. It works every hour 
of the day and night, every day in the year. 


Gales of midwinter, laden with sleet, hurl 
their burly strength against your roof when 
the thermometer is below zero, grasping at 
it with icy fingers. Midsummer heat beats 
down upon it when men and animals seek 
the relief of shade. Rains pour down in 
floods, and always, the roof must stand the 
stress. Youdepend onit. It must not fail. 


How much thought do you give to selecting 
the material that must meet this warfare 
with the elements? What assurance that 
when the job is finished, it will remain 
steadfast against water and wind, heat and 
cold, hailstorm and gale? 


You can tell something about roofing by 
looking at it, handling it, but to a large ex- 
tent you must buy it on faith. You must 
take the manufacturer’s word. And fortu- 
nately there are manufacturers who know 
the farm problem. They have studied roofs 











under all sorts of conditions for many years. 
They have experimented with every kind 
of material. Modern machinery and eff- 
cient methods keep costs down and make 
prices reasonable. 


That’s the kind of roofing made by manu- 
facturers who advertise in this paper. By 
years of square dealing they have built up 
the reputations men are proud of. Their 
laboratories jealously protect that reputa- 
tion, and their inspectors see that no infer- 
ior material goes into the product. 


The finished product is honestly made to 
give service, and on goes the Trade Mark, 
the personal signature of the manufacturer. 
It’sa product he’s proud of. When he drives 
by your place he will point to it after years 
of use and say, “That’s one of my roofs.” 


And when you see that manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising in this paper, you know the maker 
backs it with his reputation. On top of that 
this publication adds its endorsement, say- 
ing, “This is a good and worthy product. 
You can buy it and be well satisfied.” 
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These wonderful Radiolas 
faithfully reproduce the fine programs 
from the great broadcasting stations 


It has the widest musical range ever 
achieved with one-dial control. 


When used with the new RCA Loud- 
speaker 100-A, either of these genuine 


OR perfect reception of broadcasting 

programs in the country, away from 

congested city areas, two models of the 
RADIOLA are ideally adapted. 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great com- 


"FE 1 ’ ub d lity, i ‘ ° ‘ 

Everyone knows the famous RADIOLA fetev Sanu fe meanen es was daw e_-RADIOLAS will ring into your home 
. 4 " mi cabinet is finished in mahogany. * 

20, which established itself as the Ren woneseeeel 5%, Sc. ee as ho sw eR we $69.50 the fine programs from the great road 


en 8 eee eR $82.75 casting stations. And if you have elec- 
tric power service, either of these sets 
can be adapted for alternating current 
operation by the addition of socket 
power devices. 


greatest value in radio.” Many thousands 
of these receivers are now in use 
throughout the country. Their amaz- 
ing sensitivity and selectivity have given 
them a deservedly high reputation, and 


particularly in farm homes. The new complete line of RADIOLAS 


includes sets ranging in price from 
And now RCA, in cooperation with — RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operared receiver, with $69.50 to $895. Any RCA Authorized 


amazing sensitivity “ “yy! _ as selective as the 
: : . Ideal i ion. C 
the Westinghouse and General Electric readily be adapted socket operation. Ideal to use with Dealer will gladly demonstrate these 
. the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. ™ 
laboratories, offers another remarkable Reon Roe sg te. A a eee $78.00 wonderful instruments for you. A 





° mn ° . Wr D> 2- be Ee WK Oh $89.50 - ° 
value in a highly efficient receiver— ees RADIOLA installed in your home today 
the new storage battery set, RADIOLA 16. mea will pay for itself many times over. 
Authorized 
Buy with confideni | Dealer where you see this sien. 


Ii (a @_ 


RADIO CORPORATION ge bf NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
OF AMERICA 10 qd SAN FRANCISCO 


MADE - BY: THE: MAKERS - OF - THE - RADIOTRON 
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iL ok forthe Red Tread 


| Here’s Hood’s big value boot. You’ll know 
| it by the red strip across the sole—a tough, 
red rubber reinforcement placed where 
the heavy wear comes. 
Full double soles—tough, long -wearing 
uppers—pressure-cured by the Hood 
patented process. Only the famous Hood 
Red Boot gives longer wear. 
For a single season use there’s no better 
boot buy than this Hood Red Tread. The 
Hood Grey Arrow at the knee is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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i> THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 

















Beth Attends a Near Lynching 


ARNED by Jack Miller that 
Wi <stinpery Sam” Jacks, an old ene- 
my of Henry Brown, had _ been seen 
prowling around the pasture, Jack Miller 
and Beth discovered 
that Brown Rob the 
prize colt had disap- 
peared. Hal charged 
that Jack Miller was 
responsible but Beth 
defended her friend. 

“It does seem 
mighty strange,” 
Father Brown as- 
serted as he mopped 
his brow, “that Jack 
Miller always seems 
to know a lot and to tell little. Son, I’m 
beginning to believe as you do. 

“I’m going to the sheriff for a warrant 
to search the Miller house and their 
barns,” cried Hal. “He pulled the wool 
over our eyes in taking us to an empty 
cave. He may have Black Neb and the 
treasure concealed there and Brown Rob 
hid away.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” de- 
fied Beth. “Shamé on you, dad. You 
are allowing Hal to prejudice you. Jack 
is. our friend. He just assured me that 
he still is anxious to help us and came 
to tell me that he had seen ‘Slippery Sam’ 
and was afraid he might steal Brown 
Rob.” 

“That’s enough from you daughter,” 
announced Henry Brown with unwonted 
severity. “I have been very patient with 
Jack Miller. I don’t want him on this 
farm and you are to have nothing what- 
ever to do with him. Do you hear me?” 

Beth nodded her head and with tear 
filled eyes went off to the-house while 
Hal and his father took up the hunt for 
Old Moll’s colt. In one corner of the 
woods pasture they found where the wire 
had been cut and trampled earth and the 
marks of small feet showed how the colt 
had fought to get away from his captor. 
“T don’t like to ask neighbors to help hunt 
a colt,” said Father Brown, “but there’s 
no question but that Brown Rob is stolen, 
Telephone Big Judd, Hal, and offer a 
$50 reward also. If ‘Slippery Sam’ has 
got the colt he’ll sell him to some horse- 
man for a long price. Oh why didn’t we 
keep Rob near the house!” 

“We'll get him back, dad,” assured 
Hal. “Big Judd is next to a hound in 
trailing. I’ll have him here in ‘two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail.’” Hal was off 
on a run for home. 


JOHN CASE 


IG Judd’s keen woodsman eye meas- 
ured the ground, made note of the 
hoof tracks and other tracks in the 
trampled soil. “Hyar’s where he stood,” 
announced Big Judd, “and he’s a feller 
with a big foot. ’Bout a No. 10.” 
“That would fit ‘Slippery Sam,’” said 
Father Brown, “and he’s a big fellow, 
too.” 
“Better’n’ six foot, this feller was,” 
again announced Big Judd after care- 
ful scrutiny around. 


“How do you make that out?” de- 
manded Hal. “Giving the size of a man’s 
shoe and telling his height without see- 
ing him is a different thing.” 


“Easy ef you use yore eyes, young 
feller,” replied Big Judd. ‘“Hyar’s whar 
he stood under a. tree lookin’ across the 
fence. See? The leetle twigs air broke 
whar his head struck.” 


The woodsman’s logic was unanswer- 
able. “Big Judd knows his stuff,” com- 
mented Hal. “Hit the trail, old hound, 
and we’ll follow.” 


Unlike the soft bare feet of Little Joe 
when he had disappeared leaving no trace 
the feet of Brown Rob had made sharp 
imprint in the ground and Big Judd fol- 
lowed the trial like an unerring hound. 
Deep into the woods the little party pene- 
trated until finally Judd halted them at 
the top of a hill. “Down thar is an old 
cabin,” he whispered. “Nobody lived thar 
for years an I'll bet that’s the thief’s 
hangout. Quiet and keerful now. Let's 
nab him” 


L phage cig Big Judd with Hal 
close behind crept forward and as 
they came to a clearing the slirill whinny 
of .a colt reached them. “Rob,” whis- 
pered Henry Brown, his eyes glowing 
with relief. Angry voices came to them 
and as they neared the cabin a man 
plunged from the door and started to 
run away. 
“Boom!” Big Judd’s heavy rifle crashed 
like a cannon and a bullet plowed the dirt 
in front of the runner. “Come back 
hyar,” bellowed the woodsman. As the 
man slowed, stopped and turned toward 
them who should come through the cabin 
door but Jack Miller. 
“Hands up,” called Hal as he menaced 
his former friend with a gun. “You'll 
have a little explaining to do, young 
man. Why are you ‘here with ‘Slippery 
Sam’?” 
“We've fooled around enough with this 
hyar gang,” cried one of Big Judd’s 
companions. “Hyar’s the kidnapper an’ 
the feller who’s so smart he won’t tell 
anything. Let’s stretch 'em up a bit an’ 
see if. they'll talk. Come on fellers!” 
Rough hands were laid upon Jacks and 
Young Miller and despite the protests of 
Father Brown a. rope which held Brown 
Rob was promptly brought. Pale, but 
with compressed lips and defiant eyes 
Jack Miller was watching the prepara- 
tions when the bushes parted and .Beth 
Brown sprang forward. Panting, dishev- 
eled, Beth faced Big Judd. 
“You fools,” cried Beth, “can’t you 
see that Jack has been trying to help? 
Turn him loose this minute.” But Big 
Judd only growled in his throat and 
‘tossed the noose over Jack’s head. 
“Won't hurt him much, Miss,” assured 
Big Judd. “Just want him to talk.” Beth 
seized the rope and held it fast. 
(Continued next week) 


FRUIT—AND MASTER 
FARMING 


Ce* of the field men of The Proyres- 

sive’ Farmer while visiting Master 
Farmer candidates wrote this to his wife: 
“I was at the farm of today, 
and found apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and pomegran- 
ates in abundance. What a time I was 
having! But alas! When the dinner- 
bell called us to the house my _ bread- 
basket was full and I could do but half 
justice to one of the finest dinners I ever 
came face to face with. Long live that 
Master Farmer, and his family will live 
long, too, for they have an abundance 
of fruit every day in the year—many of 
them do,” 
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AUNT HET 
| By R. QUILLEN——Copyrignt, 1927, by | 


Publishers Syndicate | 








“When Pa begins talkin’ about what a |. 


poor husband he’s been to me, it ain’t 
his conscience botherin’ him.. He just 
wants me to brag on him a little.” 


“I know six, men that don’t believe in 
woman’s rights, and their wwes uses 
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Hanes 


shows that quality 
can be low in price 


Hanes Collarettes 

are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won't roll or gap 
open. 


Hanes Cuffs won't 

pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
raveling. 


3 Hanes Elastio 

Shoulders give with 
every movement, be- 
cause they’re made 
with a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


4 Hanes Closed 

Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANEs is 
fitted by trunk mea- 
surement as well as 
chest. 


5 Hanes Elastio 
Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 








Here is a good, warm, snug-fitting underwear at 
prices that save you money—Hanes. HANEs is 
made right from start to finish, Guaranteed — 
every thread, stitch and button. Seams are smooth 
and flat. Buttons are sewed on to stay. 

HANEs material is soft and fine and elastic. It 
follows every move of every muscle. Can’t wrinkle 
or bind anywhere. No wonder that Hangs brings 
you longer wear. No wonder it stands more washing. 

It’s a fact, men, Hangs brings you perfect under- 
wear comfort, and the best value that you ever 
wore a coat over, 

Made in a wide variety of styles and weights. 
For every season and every climate. From sturdy 
extra-heavy weights to light weights. Union suits 
priced from $1 to $1.50. Shirts and drawers at 75c 

















































and 85¢ the garment. Union suits for boys and 
children too, 75c to $1. 


Ask for Hanes at your regular store. 
can’t supply you, write to us today. 


P. H. Hanes Knirttinc Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


If they 

















common washboards instead oe’ washin’ 
machine.” 
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e. A 
mens 
HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, November 14.—Remember 

that fruit is not a luxury but a 
mecessary food. If fresh fruit is not avail- 
able, use dried or canned at least once, 
preferably twice a 
day in the children’s 
diet. 


Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 15——An attrac- 
tive feature at the 
club meeting is to 
have every woman 
answer the roll call 
. by giving her favor- 
ite apple recipe. An 
entire program de- 
voted to the food value of fruits and nuts 
will prove remarkably interesting. 

Wednesday, November 16—A_ fruit 
cocktail is an appetizing beginning to 
either the family or company dinner. A 
mixture of apple cubes and sliced bananas, 
covered with orange and grapefruit pulp 
and juice is good. Garnish with a bit of 
red fruit jelly. 

Thursday, November 17—“Do all 
your trees bear such beautiful peaches ?” 
the visitor asked the little girl. “No, sir,” 
she answered. “Only the peach trees.” 

Friday, November 18—In making out 
the list of fruits to plant this autumn do 
not neglect the small fruits, such as dew- 
berries and strawberries. They require 
comparatively little care for the abundant 
crop of delicious fruits they yield. 

Saturday, November 19—Of course 
we grow nut trees for their nuts, but 
they make attractive shade trees as well. 
For statély beauty it would be hard to 
equal the three pecan trees planted 150 
years ago by George Washington at 
Mount Vernon. 

Sunday, November 20.-="They shall sit 
é€very man under his vine and his fig 
tree.—Micah IV—4. 


8 NUTS 


O POPULAR has the nut become 

that few meals are complete without 
it. It is used in soup and salad, bread 
and beverage, pudding and pie, candy and 
compote, cake and cookie, pickles and 
poultry stuffing. It is especially valuable 
in the school lunch. Can you imagine a 
picnic without nut.sandwiches? Or that 
the bride at the wedding is really married 
without a cake full of nuts and spices? 
And as for Christmas and Thanksgiving, 
what are they without nuts? 

Nuts differ from other fruits in nutri- 
tive value. Fruits contain much water, 
little protein, valuable -salts, almost no 
fats and varying quantities of starch and 
sugar. Nuts on the other hand contain 
quantities of nutriment in a highly con- 
centrated form and excepting the chest- 
nut are composed chiefly of the oil and 
proteins with very little of the water or 
carbohydrates. Nuts have about the same 
value in the diet as seeds in general. 

Through the middle stages of civiliza- 
tion one of the commonest foods was the 
nut. Then there came a few hundred 
years when we chose to ignore the nut 
except for holiday purposes. Lately it 
has been coming into its own. Without 
doubt the increased deliciousness of the 
cultjvated varieties has done much to 

ing the nut into favor. 

There was a time, too, when, except in 
the cake, nuts were eaten only out-of- 
hand but today the growing popularity 
has shown us how to appreciate them 
salted and glaced, with spice and fruit, 
gelatine and cheese, preserves and raisins. 

















MRS. W. N. HOTT 
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We eat them crushed and call it butter, 
and we eat the oil and call that either 
salad oil or butter according to its solid- 
arity. 

The world needs more nuts. Nuts 
are too expensive for the average city 
family to buy, but the farmer:can grow 
his own. Shelled pecans at a dollar a 
pound are worth it to the grower or mer- 
chant. To the consumer they are 3,300 


calories in nourishment and 30 square 
inches of bulk. Nuts, bulk for bulk, are 
among the most allies foods we pos- 
sess. We have talked of making nuts 
popular and it has been done but making 
them plentiful should be stressed still 
further. 











salad, walnut cake or a dozen other re- 
cipes. If the children beg for candy or 
father loves to have something to chew, 
some blanched and salted nuts can be 
kept on hand. We'll tell how to cook 
them if anyone reading this chances not 
to have good recipes. 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 


He Learns About Jam and Jelly 


H, BOY! That's the best jelly I 

ever did taste!” exclaimed young 
Jimmy Grayson. “Can I have some more, 
Mother?” He turned an appealing eye 
toward Mrs. Grayson, his face a mingled 
look of satisfaction and anticipation. 
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-Courtesy J. W. Stubenrauch, Limestone County, Texas. 
HERE ARE THE PEACHES—NOW BRING THE CREAM 


There should not be a home without 
one or more nut trees around it. The 
slogan of Dr. Curran, extension forester 
of North Carolina is, “An acre of nut 
trees around every farm home.” With 
an acre of nut trees every farm family 
will have all the nuts it can use at home 
and a worth while quantity to sell as well. 

Nuts should never be fed to little chil- 
dren nor to elderly people unless they are 
ground. The exception to this is when 
there is assurance that they will de well 
chewed. Peanut butter isan example of 
a nut made available for weak digestions. 
Some people think that eating salt with the 
nuts helps to prevent indigestion. This 
might be true of the chestnut which con- 
tains enough starch to make a very good 
bread, but saliva having no appreciable 
effect on protein or fat, the effect is nil. 

Consider the following proportions: the 
protein or tissue building material in the 
pecan is 11 per cent; walnut 18.5 per 
cent; Brazil nut 17 per cent; almond 21 
per cent, and the chestnut 6.2 per cent. 
As to the fat, that is different; the pecan 
has 71 per cent ; walnut 64 per cent ; Brazil 
nut 67 per cent; almond 55 per cent and 
the chestnut 6.2 per cent. 

A woman making cake can save butter 
by adding nuts to it. Adding pecans, for 
instance, which are almost 75 per cent fat 
she could cut down almost 75 per cent on 
the butter. 

The flavor of nuts is especially at- 
tractive and is a boon to the woman who 
has a never ending series of meals to 
plan. A clear milk soup, salt, a little 
Onion grated into it and then a table- 
spoon of Peanut butter beaten into it and 
lo—here is something good for supper on 
a cold night. One can vary this with 
hickory nut bread, broken pecans in the 


“Help yourself, son,” answered his 
mother. 

“T hope you did up a lot of it,” re- 
marked Mr. Grayson. “It certainly is 
delicious. It has all the flavor of our 
own luscious grapes.” 

“No, I haven’t any more—” Mrs. Gray- 
son paused to view with amusement the 
horror-stricken faces of her family. “But 
I can make it,” she added. 

“How ?” asked Dad in amazement. “The 
grapes were all over long ago.” 

“Yes, but I bottled the juice instead 
of spending my time at that busy season 
making jelly. Now I am going to make 
it up into jelly as we need it.” 

“Well, well, well,” said Dad thought- 
fully. “How times do change. You used 
to spend hours over the stove in the hot- 
test summier weather making jelly. And 
now you tell me all that was unnecessary. 
How does it happen?” 

“Because we have learned that it is 
possible to make jelly of any kind of fruit 
juices, fresh or canned, by the addition 
of pectin and sugar, ig the proper propor- 
tion. As we have plenty of fruit of all 
kinds right from our own orchard, I bot- 
tle the juice and then make it up into 
jelly in winter. I am going to do some 
this afternoon.” 

“But this is Saturday,” protested Dad, 
“I thought you and Jimmy might like to 
go to town with me to see a good movie.” 

“And so we would,” answered Mrs. 
Grayson. “Making jelly takes only a 
few minutes by the simple process. I 
am going to make several dozen jars for 
Christmas presents. I can think of noth- 
ing more welcome to friends living in 
town or,to invalids, than some of our own 
home- _grown fruits in such luscious form.” 


“IT don’t live in town and I’m not an 


The Progressive Farmer . 
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invalid but I could use a jar or so myself, 

Mother,” observed Jimmy. “T’ll help you 

so we won't be late for the movies.” 
JELLY RECIPES 


Jellies From Canned Fruit Juices.—Two cups 
juice or juice and water, 4 cups sugar and % 
cup liquid pectin. Bring juice amd sugar to 
a boil. At once add pectin, stirring con- 
stantly. Bring again to a rolling boil and 
remove from fire. Skim, pour quickly, and 
cover hot jelly at once with hot melted 
paraffine. 

Grape Jelly From Bottled Juice.—Two cups 
grapejuice, 3 cups sugar, % cup liquid pectin. 
Measure sugar and then juice imto saucepan, 
stir and bring to a boil. Stir im pectin and 
bring again to full rolling boil and boil for 
% minute. Remove from fire, let stand 1 
minute, skim, pour quickly and cover hot 
jelly at once with hot melted paraffine. 

Apple Jelly From Sweet Cider.—Two cups 
apple cider, 5 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. 
Measure sugar and then cider into saucepan, 
stir and bring to a boil. Stir in pectin and 
bring again to a full rolling boil and boil for 
1 minute. Remove from fire, let stand 1 min- 
ute, skim, pour quickly and cover hot jelly 
at once with hot melted paraffine. 

Use accurate, level measurements, and time 
the boiling period carefully for good results. 














| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents ; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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| FRUIT 


RS. Hines and the home demonstra- 

tion agent and Mrs. Cook, the new 
member, sat talking, waiting for the other 
club members to arrive. 

“T’ve just been reading a very interest- 
ing account of some boys who dropped 
behind in their studies,” said Mrs. Hines 
by way of conversation. “Something hap- 
pened to the whole school and no one 
knew why. The boys became listless and 
irritable. At last someone suggested that, 
though the boys were well fed, someone, 
with modern knowledge of nutrition, in- 
spect the food. It was found that there 
was practically no uncooked food, fruit 
or greens in the diet. These were sup- 
plied and the whole trouble disappeared.” 


“What do you suppose their trouble 
was?” asked Mrs. Cook. 

“Incipient scurvy, I suppose,’ 
Miss Keating, the agent. 

“Scurvy !” exclaimed Mrs. Cook, “why 
that’s a disease only sailors have.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned that lady. 
“Many a cross, irritable boy or girl al- 
ways getting in mischief is like that be- 
cause he has too little milk, green food, 
fruit and raw food in his diet. People 
who live on meat, bread, sweets and such 
get pale and tired and call it anemia or 
indigestion or anything else.” 

“Yes,” broke in Mrs. Hines, “then they 
go and spend their good money for medi- 
cine when grapefruit, oranges, turnip 
greens, spinach, tomatoes and milk are 
cheaper and easier to take.” 

Several of the women had arrived by 
this time and were listening. One of them 
said, “Tell us a little about the value of 
fruits, Miss Keating, while we are wait- 
ing.” 

“Well, it’s just this,” she said, “we all 
know that we get splendid food value in 
fruit but all do not know about the vita- 
mines that protect the body from stunted 
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keep well 


ARMERS who are increasing 

‘i their incomes each fall by 

marketing home-cured meats 

have learned that the demand for 

their products depends largely 
upon the flavor. 

A sweet, fine-flavored meat_ 
sells readily and at a profitable 
price. But to be fine-flavored and 
appealing to the_palate, it must 
be properly salted. 

Diamond Crystal Salt does that 
—and more. It protects against 
spoilage. You can rest assured 
that the cure will be successful 
with Diamond Crystal. It pene- 
trates the meat to the very bone, 
bringing out the natural flavor to 
the fullest. And because it is pure 
and mild, it leaves no strong, 
salty taste to obscure the flavor. 
Use it this fall and see the dif- 
ference it makes. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meat, for table and for cook- 
ing, for livestock, for canning, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thats alt Salt.” 





Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 
esting booklet, “Howto er Hogs 
and Bere Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today. 
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Dramonp Crvsrat Sart Co., 


Hogs and Cure Pork. 


Town 


Dept. 1486 St. Clair, Michigan 
Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
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growth, from catching disease easily, and 
from_an anemic, tired condition.” 

“But what are vitamines ?” asked some- 
one. 

“Just those things,” she smiled. “Why, 
the babies’ lives that have been saved by 
the discovery of giving them orange juice 
is beyond calculation.” 

“But suppese one cannot get oranges ?” 

“Then grapefruit, lemon or the other 
citrus fruit juices will do. Pot liquor 
from turnip salad is probably responsible 
for much of the vigor of darkies’ teeth 
and it is equally good for us. Vitamines 
can be obtained for babies when orange 
juice is not available by grating turnip 
or Irish potatoes on a well boiled grater 
and then straining it to remove all solid 
particles. Tomato juice is a good sub- 
stitute for orange juice too.” 

“More,” said the woman 
over in the corner settling 
herself to listen as Miss 
Keating seemed about to 
stop. 

“Well, there are vitamines 
A, B, C, D, and E as yet discovered but 
it’s vitamine C about which we are most 
concerned when we eat fruit because it 
has so much to do with keeping us good 
natured and ruddy.” 


“That sounds 
Hines observed. 


“It isn’t though,” Miss Keating declar- 
ed, “because fresh fruit, milk, and the 
juice of potato, turnip, tomato, celery, 
carrot, cabbage, lettuce, water cress and 
other raw vegetables prevents incipient 
scurvy, the symptoms of which—as I was 
explaining before some of you ladies 
came in—are loss of weight, anemia, 
shortness of breath, swollen ankles, break- 
ing blood vessels, especially in the lower 
leg, and bleeding gums, to say nothing 
of that listlessness and irritability. Isn't 
that so Mrs. Hines?” 


“Indeed, it is,” responded that lady with 
emphasis. “If I’d encouraged my chil- 
dren to spend their pennies on fruit in- 
stead of candy in winter, they might have 
had less trouble keeping up in school and 
fewer childish diseases.” 


like a puzzle,” Mrs. 
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“What about canned fruit and vege- 
tables? Does the cooking destroy them?” 

“Yes and no. Vitamine C is destroyed 
more by oxidation than by temperature. If 
the fruits and vegetables are immersed 
in slightly salted water for a few hours 
they can be canned and processed with- 
out losing their anti-scorbutic value. This 
can be done to most of the vegetables, 
but only a few of .the fruits—apples, 
pears, ete.” she explained. 

“You’ve made me appreciate fruit as I 
never did before,” said Mrs. Cook grate- 
fully. “When I go home I shall get my 
husband to help me make a list of all the 
kinds of fruits and berries we can grow 
on our farm. Each year we meant to 
plant a home orchard, but have poSst- 
poned doing it. 
season.” 

“Let’s make a resolution to 
each plant at least one fruit 
and one nut tree,” suggested 
Mrs. Hines. 

“Make it a dozen fruit 
trees,” said Miss Keating. 
“I can think of no finer health insurance 
for yourselves and your families.” 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


. E HAVE many oranges and 
grapefruit but I am afraid to eat 
them because they are acid.” 

You need not be afraid to eat oranges, 
grapefruit or lemons in generous quan- 
tities. Although known as “acid fruits,” 
the citrus fruits have an alkaline reac- 
tion in the blood. 


“My children love bananas. ‘Are they 
bad for them?” 


No longer does the banana hold its 
place in the “don’t” list in the feeding of 
children. The ripe banana is an excel- 
lent food provided it is thoroughly 
chewed or put through a sieve as for lit- 
tle children. As the banana ripens the 
skin is first yellow, then it becomes thin, 
then covered with brown specks and fin- 
ally the entire skin is brown. It is also 
very soft. It is at this last stage that the 
banana is ripe and good for food. 

















PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














758—Y outhful Lines.— Designed in sizes 10, 
18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 


44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 18-inch contrasting. 


$72—Chic Slenderizing Model. — Designed 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52, and 54 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 
Simple.—Designed in sizes 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 24% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 








Type.—Designed in sizes 
_ 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Siz X% requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 

yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
3122—The Bear Family—Designed in one 
size only. For requirements see pat- 
tern envelope : 
3095—Practical, Dainty.—Designed in sizes / 
%, 1, and 2 years. The one-year size 
requires 1 yard of 40-inch material. 
3094—French Coat and Hat.—Designed in 
sizes %, 1, and 2 years. The one-year 
size requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of 40-inch 

* fining. 
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frequent 
emergencies on 





in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 


. 
FARM HOMES KNOW, perhaps better thaa 
any other kind, the great usefulness of a handy 
thing like ““Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. You 
mect these emergencies every day. *“Vasclinc”” 
Jelly is quick and casy to use—you can keep 
it ready month in and month out. 
First aid—Use *'Vascline"’ Jelly to soothe and 
heal cuts, bruises, wounds, bites, stings, 
burns and scalds. Take internally for tickling 
coughs. Squeeze a tiny bit in each nostril to 
relieve head colds. , 
To soothe baby—Use *Vascline”’ Jelly to re- 
lieve chafing. Cover area with Wracteae 
lly and avoid harsh or damp clothing. 


with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

Around the bouse—Mctal stoves, pots, pans, 
when not in use, can be kept free from rust 
A coating with a very small quantity of 
“Vaseline” Jelly. It is an excellent polish for 


furniture too. Takes the squeak out of 
hinges, keeps rust off the screens. 
Garden im Keep them in good con- 


dition by coating all metal parts with 
Vaseline’ Jelly when not in use. 


Farm *“Vaseline’’ Jelly is a con- 

venient lubricant for any machinery. : 
For pets, live stock, — Animals suffer 
from small injuries just as humans do. 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly soothes their hurts just as 
it helps your owa. 


Write for free booklet of these and many other 
oon. Address Dept. Pr oe Se h 

anufacturing Company, 17 te St., New 
York, N. Y. Whee you buy, remember the 
trademark “Vaseline” on the package gives 
you the assurance you are getting the genuine 
— of the Chesebrough Shaciteming 
mpany, Cons'd. 
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improvements. 


concrete will freeze and crumble. 


(3) Concrete Floors 


(6) Concrete Silos 


mation you need. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


PPORTLAND® 
PHOENIX 


W CEMENT Z 





Build With Concrete 


OW is the time for farmers to plan and build permanent 


With PHOENIX HIGH EARLY STRENGTH Portland Cement 
you can do ‘construction work this winter without fear that your 
We will be glad to send you any of the following literature :— 


(1) Concrete Sidewalks and Drives 
(2) Septic Tanks for Home Sanitation 


(4) Concrete Dairy Barns 
(S) Concrete Manure Pits 


(7) Concrete Fence Posts 
(8) Concrete Swimming Pools 
(9) Concreté Tennis Courts 


If the particular work you plan to do is not covered by the above 
list, a postal card or letter addressed to us will bring the infor- 


PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CORP. 


Manufacturers of 


Phoenix High Early Strength 
Portland Cement 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Phoenix Portland Cement Corp., 


Send me above bulletins number 


Also tell me howto build a 


|] My papa gave me an orchard. 

















DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Department for Catalog 


asa 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 

oe Oe 
Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
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Grind YourQwn Meal 


SAVE that toll—have good 
corn meal for your own table 
and make big money grinding for 
others. The bulk of the trade in 
your section will be yours with an A 


American Corn Mill y 


Built in sizes to grind from 60 to 200 bushels 
of meal per day. Guaranteed to do clean 
grind cool meal. Has several new 
improvements, Send now for p 
on the size mill you need. 


Ask for CATALOG No. 4-B SF 
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ATLANTA, GA. ee 


“Cini 


There is good money in handling corn in the 
shuck,” 


JOLIET CORN SHUCKERS AND SHELLERS 

Stationary or portable, four sizes, are most 

efficient, PO grade shuck sheller built. 
for literature and prices. 











ers have been swindled by subscrip- 

tion agents of various ot nd emer megs who 

have “4 all kinds ises as to 

etc., to be sent later on. 

= Public should ‘be on guard against 
such misrepr 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to proenion — what- 
ever for future 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest nts. When- 





ing yth 
to be sent or given later, the fact 
should be to us. 











FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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finest wool Fare: elastic ribbed tops; every pote pair 
brand new and perfect, are worth three times 
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FRUITTY FLAVORS 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Because this is a 
“More Fruit Special” we are giving the 
larger part of our space this week to let- 
ters from boys and girls all over the South, 
telling what they have done with apples 
and peaches and pears and such. You'll 
find, too, that some of them are rather 
“nutty” over their work. Lone Scouts 
have something special in store for them 
on next week’s scout page. All get set - 
for a country-wide booster contest. 


| AM a little boy 12 years old and am 
in the fourth grade. I wish to be a 
farmer like my father. He has been a 
farmer all of his life. I want to be a 
farmer because you can get all the fruit 
and vegetables you can eat. You can get 
fresh air and you can enjoy yourself ev- 
ery day. EDWARD FINCHER. 

Randolph County, Ala. - 

Orchardist, Trucker, Poultryman.— 
It has 
about 20 apple trees and about 20 peach 
trees in it. I am going to raise truck. 
I am going to take our old car and make 





| a truck bed on it to haul the products to 


market. We have a Smith-Hughes man 
at our school and he has an incubator 
that holds 1,200 eggs. He will sell little 
chicks for six cents when the time comes. 
I think-I will buy about 200 little White 
Leghorns. I already have 30 chickens. 
Hot Springs County, Ark. V. H. 


An Orchard, All Her Own.—Last 
year daddy gave me a fruit orchard of 
my own. He told me if I would care for 
the young trees, myself he would give 
them to me. I began with the intention 
of caring for my trees in the right way, 
with the hope that next year I would 
have plenty of ripe, rich, sweet, and mel- 
low fruit. I cared for the trees myself 
and by the next year I had plenty of 
juicy fruit for myself and my! I did 
have so many for the market. 

JESSIE AVERETTE. 

Perry County, Tenn. 


Makes Money With Orchard. — I 
want to tell you about my orchard. I 
have a score of pear trees and about 
two score of peach and apple trees. I 
get all we need to eat and lots to sell. 
All of you farm boys and girls have 
heard the old saying, “An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away.” I have tried this 
and found it true. I haven’t had a doc- 
tor to come to see me for years and years. 
If my trade gets much larger I will get 


a truck to haul my fruit to town. I hope ° 


each and every one of you farmer boys 

and girls has an orchard. If you have 

you can sure bring ‘in some money all 

your own, CARL HOLIMAN. 
Hot Springs County, Ark. 


Has Plenty of Fruit and Nuts.— 
Uncle P. F., I live on a plantation of 
150 acres which my father owns. We 
raise many products as rice, corn, cotton, 
cane, potatoes, and soybeans. We also 
have many cattle. We have a large ar- 
chard of peaches, pecans, oranges, grapes, 
and figs. We didn’t have very many 
peaches or figs, but we had a lot of 
pecans and oranges. -I sold $30 worth 
of oranges and $40.35 worth of pecans. 
I help daddy do the.yard work, as get- 
ting feed for thé chickens and feeding 
the pigs and cattle. I also help mother 
do the house work every day when I 
come home from school. I also study 
very hard. DOROTHY MOSS. 

Vermilion Parish, La. 


Helped Save Fruit—I cannot name 
the many ways in which the county agent 
has helped me succeed. One of the ways 
he helped me was by coming to my res- 
cue when we had a large orchard of fruit 
getting ripe and no way to save it, ex- 
cept by hand. This was a slow way as 
you all know. The county agent visited 
us during this time and, knowing that our 


~~, 


fruit was ripening very fast, brought qa © 
steam presure canner. With it we can. | 
ned 350 cans of fruit and 175 cans of 
vegetables. We liked the canner so welf 
that we had our agent purchase us one 
which we are still using. At another 4 
time he helped me plan my poultry house © 
which is the best in this county (Brad- 
ley). MILDRED McCLENDON. 
Bradley County, Ark. 


| PROTECT THE FORESTS 7 


ONG before the Pilgrim Fathers | 
landed on American soil, this couns § 
try was covered by an immense forest © 
full of wild game with no one but the ~ 
Indians to kill it, but even they (savages) | 
were more particular in doing so than 
we, a civilized race, are today, They | 
killed no more than they could consume, | 
but we have greedy sportsmen today who — 
kill just for the fun of killing. 
If John Smith, or even George Wash- 
ington, could come to life today, they J 
would be surprised to see how their loved © 
country is destroying its timber supply, ~ 
The demand for wood is becoming ~ 
greater each year and it would be a wise 
thing to begin thinking about meeting 
this greater demand. 
TURNER FOSHEE. 











SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Weather Vane 


E AREN’T ‘printing this “Some- 

thing to Make,” because it is unusual 
or not often seen (for what farm boy is 
there who doesn’t know how to make 
one?), but as an example of a simple, 
yet well made “windmill.” If there isn’t 
one on your dad’s barn or away up in 








—Courtesy Russia 
Cement Co. 


the air somewhere else about the place, 
you’re missing a big opportunity for 
keeping up with the wind and having 
some fun as well. Did you ever try put- 
ting a fidgety clown on one? It can be 
done. And do you paint your “windmills” 
after they’re finished? Try.it once and 
see how it improves the looks. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN——Copyright. 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate 











“Tt looks like ever’ time I get to the, 
most excitin’ part of the book, it’s bed- 
time.” 

“Sometimes it is dangerous to insult 
me but I don’t git very mad éf it is a big. 
boy.” 
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Do As Well! 
Write us.for PROOF! Let 





us show 
ities that 


thful, pleasant < 

PROFITABLE. Don’t let your ——_ 

bor beat to this MONEY- 

MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S.W.242 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 











STARK NURSERIES, Bor S.W.242 
Louisiana, Mo. P.F.11-12-27 


Send me — without obligation on my 
t complete facts and terms of your Salesmen’s ‘er. 
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Flowering Shrub 
for Your Lawn! 


Plant them now. There is a lot of gen- 
uine satisfaction in having the grounds 
around your home attractively plant- 
ed. It's an easy matter and we give 
below a wonderful selection at an at- 
tractive price: 














10 Spirea Van Houttei .... 2-3 ft. $3.50 
10 Barberry Thunbergii.. 2-3 ft. 3.90 
6 Althea Bush ..........« 2-3 ft. 2.10 
4 Hydrangea A. G....... 2-3 ft. 2.00 
4 Hydrangea P. G....... 2-3 ft. 260 
4 Forsythia .............. 2-3 ft. 1.20 
4 Bush Honeysuckle .... 2-3 ft. 1.40 
4 Spirea A. W............ 2-3 ft. 1.40 
4 Weigelia Pink ......... 2-3 ft. 1.40 
4 Red Snowberry ....:... 2-3 ft. 1.20 
6 Philadelphus ........... 2-3 ft. 1.80 

Ws soa hd. nc cteahrwctviasccues $22.10 


This $22.10 Assortment for only $16.00 


This is a fine collection of 60 flowering 
shrubs, two years old, plants labeled 
and ready to sell, which we offer you 
for only $16.00, cash. Send for our 
Descriptive Catalog to select other 
stock you may require. Will add 500 
nice California Privet for only $12.00; 
nice, heavy, 18-24 inch stock. Let us 
book. your order now for immediate or 
later shipment. 


FOREST NURSERY Cco., 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 
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Pecan trees have added untold 
wealth to farms throughout the 
South and Southwest. Our stock 
consists of exceptionally well grown 
trees of leading varicties. 


Write for New Price List 
of pecans, satsumas, oranges, 
grapefruit, plums, pears, peaches, 


persimmons, figs, roses and orna- 
mentals. 


Summit Nurseries 
Monticello, N Florida 
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| MISTAKES 1 HAVE MADE 


ROVIDED Too Small an Orchard, 
—I have made a mistake by not hav- 
ing put out a large enougli orchard. I 
believe every man should have an or- 
chard: large enough to supply not only 
fruit enough to eat and can but enough 


to supply some to the local markets. 
J. M. S. 


Failed to Spray Orchard—Our or- 
chard consists of a nice variety of 
peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
figs, quinces, grapes, and strawberries. 
I failed to spray my trees this year. It 
made a great difference in the fruit. I 
am making a start to do better with my 
orchard another year. > Mee, a, te 


Neglected Pruning and Spraying.— 
About 10 years ago when we bought our 
home we put out the very best grapevines 
we could get from a reliable nursery. 
Year before last my husband was so 
busy with other things he neglected the 
grapevines, and last year all of them 
died except one. We had only a few 
grapes last summer and this year the last 
vine is dead. Since then I have read in 
The Progressive Farmer that spraying 
and pruning grapes is very essential, and 
I am sure the failure to do this was the 
cause of the loss of our grapes, 

MRS. C. C. H. 


Let Weeds Take Strawberries. —I 
let my strawberry bed grow up in weeds 
and grass last summer. Many.of the 
plants died during the extremely dry 
weather. The others came through in 
such a weakened condition they made 
almost no fruit this spring. Strawber- 
ries should be kept clean “of weeds and 
grass. MRS. J. W. R. 


Didn’t Thin Fruit on Pear Tree.— 
I neglected to thin the fruit on a young 
pear tree this summer. It was loaded 
with fruit and during a rain almost every 
limb was broken off. Now I will have to 
grow another top before I can have fruit. 
MRS. J. W. R. 


Pruned Limbs Attracted Rabbits.— 
Last winter I pruned some young apple 
trees and left the small limbs lying on 
the ground where they fell, intending to 
pick them up and burn them later. The 
rabbits began gnawing on the cut 
branches and then took to the trees. In 
three days they had made the most com- 
plete job of girdling the trees I have 
ever seen. Most of them died. After 
the rabbits had taken to them they were 
whitewashed with lime and sulphur but 
they ate them just the same. -Here is 
where an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. Keep prunings picked up 
as cut. Rm. 2a Si 


Rabbits and Plow Injured Trees— 
After doing a fine job of preparing the 
land and digging the holes for the trees 
in my orchard I did not put stobs around 
the young trees to prevent the Negro that 
plowed the orchard from skinning and 
breaking them and I did not wrap them 
to protect them from rabbits during the 
winter. Between the Negroes and rab- 
bits I had a few stunted and deformed 
trees for my money and time. J. D. T. 

Did Not Properly Care for Grape- 
vines.—I had a small vineyard on my 
place several years ago that produced 
a lot of fine grapes. For some time no 
attention was given the vines, so quite a 
few of them died: and the others grew 
into disorder: This spring I went over 
the ground, pruned all the vines, made 
frames and arranged them so they will 
grow above ground. CAs te 
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beautifies. Lead 
paint makes the 


beauty lasting. 


white-lead gives a 


pure all-lead paint. 











Dutch Boy 






HAT to do and 

how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes ta redec- 
orate the home, either, 
inside or out. As a starter, send for the “‘Hand- 
book on Painting” and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” Follow with any 
specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Se. i , goo West 18th Se. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 235 Montgomery St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros..Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 








CUT WINTER FU 


Sap fampens best helper. Ser mepee 
anaes oon in 







BACKAGHES erraey | EASILY 
® GARRIED 
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Postage 
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and Farm Account Book FR ey 
SS Overall Company 


Bandana Handkerchief FREE; also send 
your Farm Accouat Book without charge. 


Name 








Address 


8 to 12 Only. 
Order sizes as 











EL 2+; All Rubber Arctic 











Please tell me how I can get a 28 inch 
me 






















































































Plant Pecan Trees Now! 


Decide now to do what you wish you had done years ago. 
Start this fall but start right; get the best trees available. Plant 
a few acres in pecan trees, give them a nominal amount of atten- 
tion, then watch them pay for themselves a hundredfold as the 
years go by. Trees should be planted between now and the 
middle of March. Order early and get the choicest trees. 


A Safe and Profitable Investment 


A few pecan trees will add comfort and beauty to your home 
grounds and will shade your livestock and poultry. Further- 
more, a few acres in pecans, if properly cared for, should be 
worth several times the present value of land on which they 


are planted when they are 10 years old. 


In the meantime, you 


may. grow such crops as cotton, peas, peanuts, etc., while your 

pecan trees are growing to the age of productivity. Can you 

think of any crop that will so increase the value of your land? 
We Tell You How to Succeed 


Our 15 years of continued growth is due to the quality of our 





INTERCROPS PECANS WITH | 
SATSUMA ORANGES 


HE LLOYD Abbot and A. J. Harkins of 
Mobile County, Alabama, attribute 
much of their success in growing pecans 
to liberal fertilization. 

Early in March or late February, 60 
per cent of the yearly application of fer- 
tilizer is given. The remaining is given 
in June. Harkins’ rule is to give 10- 
year-old trees approximately 50 pounds, 
applying it in a circle about the tree and 
disking it in. He uses an 8-4-4 analysis 
with 2 per cent of the nitrogen coming 
from tankage and the other 2 per cent 
from inorganic sources, either sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 

The trees are cultivated from early 
March until early June, at which time 
velvet beans are planted in rows three 
feet wide and the beans placed 18 inches 
apart, one to two feet to the hill. The 
beans are cultivated on an average three 
times, in order to give them a start. 

Sometimes the second application of 
fertilizer is given the trees by putting it 
in the drill under the beans. 

The beans are disked down in late 
September or early October. This is 
done before the nuts are harvested, as to 
harvest them before the bean vines are 
disked down would be somewhat difficult. 
They are plowed under at any conven- 
ient time during the winter, usually four 
to five inches deep. 

Both of these men believe thoroughly 





The Progressive F. 


GET YOUR ROOFING & 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 


wooo ben fate risk wood les,” says 
URN . J. BP. Artiey. “* set 
Wats te tomy wood shingle Hoot. My 


house burned and I lost all I had in 
house. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Bteel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire.’’ 
“EVERWEAR"’ ROOFING] “‘Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.”. You 
wili say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
ting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
wooo BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
—————eee TO YOU. So our roofing costs 
you less than most wood shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the N 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 


SEND FOR |OUR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK |2!! about Roofing and Siding and 
gives valuable building information, 


Write today for your free copy. 

WRITE FOR | isa move jont about enough 
rooning orders, our 

FREE SAMPLES special cut prices, for the next 


30 days—then we ma 

Send today for big samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory — Get guaranteed, fireproof — 
direct from the factory, freight paid. 

keep in your own pocket the profits 

would get. Address * 


s Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


trees and the service we have been able to render our customers. 
We tell you how to plantand care for your trees. Write us and 
we will gladly give you the benefit of our experience. Every tree 


in the plan of intercropping the pecans 
with Satsumas. The Satsuma trees are 
end me FREE SAMPLES, Direct From 


Cs 3 oe . 
we ship is guaranteed to please you on delivery, or your money fertilized the same way and at the same Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 
time the pecans are fertilized. The same ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


will be refunded. Write for Free Illustrated Folder. . a 

analysis of fertilizer is used on the Sat- 

HARLAN FARMS NURSERY /#,¥.00 os icc"osm ies 
; fruit is being produced. In this case an 
Lockhart, Alabama 8-4-6 is given the Satsumas. The Sat- 


anne sumas that are 14 years old get 30 pounds 
WE SPECIALIZE IN PECAN TREES 











in two applications. 

When Mr. Harkins first commenced to 
set pecan trees, he set them 45 feet apart 
each way, but for the past nine years he 
@ nw a aw ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ey es = | 1A given them 60 feet and believes the 

Mh fl trees need this much. Where the pecans 

TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS are 60 feet apart each way, which gives 

l] YOU MUST SAY | 12 trees to the acre, one Satsuma is put 

Ty “] SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” between the pecan trees each way, which 

: gives 31 per acre. Where Satsumas are 
planted alone, Mr. Harkins says they 
should be at least 25 feet apart each way 
or 67 to the acre. Mr. Abbot says that 
he prefers to plant them 15 feet apart in 
rows 30 feet wide, which gives 90 to the 
acre, and then take out every other one 
in later years. Mr. Abbot’s idea is to 
plant the trees thick, so as to get more 
production while the trees are young, 
and then thin out when 12 to 15 years 
old, so as to secure maximum prodiction 
from the remaining trees. He says that 
when the trees are planted 25x25 feet, 
they could not be advantageously thin- 
ed. Abbot plants two Satsumas between 
two pecan.trees in the row, and then a 
row of Satsumas, 25 feet apart, between 
each row of pecan trees. 

Both of these men have demonsfrated 
their belief in this proposition of inter- 
cropping pecans with Satsumas by plant- 
ing large acreages in this manner. The 
orchards under the supervision of both 
of the men are well kept and indeed 
promising. The Harkins orchards are 
right down on the bay while those of 
Mr. Abbot are back several miles from 
the bay on sandy land underlaid with a 
clay foundation. That both of these 
soils are well adapted to the growth of 


tuts dibeieh enante rato eaters esi og pecans and Satsumas has been thorough- 
other fruits, shrubs, roses, and ornamental trees are featured, ly demonstrated. 
you have not received a copy, ask us to mail one. 
> € 444 
e a 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 
The South’s Largest Nurseries 














Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 
Oe ae P.) 


Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


PG ARTA GE ROE, LBA ae, 


in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 





Persimmons and Peeans 


These two fruits have been given special study at 
Glen Saint Mary, and we have discovered many 
facts of interest to all who plan to plant either of them. 

Less than a dozen Japanese Persimmons are worth 
ge in the South, but they include the largest and 

est flavored varieties. 

Pecans are even more limited in number, for the 
= varieties are the large, thin-shelled nuts. 

ese kinds sell readily. 

We should like to have you kriow the good Per- 

simmons and Pecans as we know them, so in our 
new Catalogue 


SOUTHERN PLANTING FACTS 
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AFTER having read The Progressive 

Farmer for several years, I have 
become so attached to it I had just as 
soon do without one of my meals as to 
miss a single copy. Let’s try to get every 
member of The Progressive Farmer to 
get a new member to the big Progressive 
Farmer Family between now and Janu- 
ary 1, 1928—Joe E. Stewart, Lincoln 
County, Tenn. — 













































| costs To prevent communication with the 
id for outside world, Anthony closely sur- 
LOCK rounded the city of Modena with 
EADS and stretched nets across 
the river. Brutus, in charge of the 
c tells — “ne pa capetinns of 
F, j fastening letters to the feet of car- 
AD 
nough 
t our -j _ 
» next a . . 
—a Surmounting Barriers— 
quare N S . . 
este B Neither winter snows, nor 
ond ) impassable roads, nor sick- 
® ness itself can bar you from 
Co. ® contact with world events. 
| Whatever the reason for your 
Frm © isolation, a Grebe Synchro- 
2 _— Seven bridges the gap, 
sosaky “@ bringing you concerts, ser- 


4 mons, lectures,music, sportin 

~ events in such clear, full, life- 
@ like fashion that you are one 

© of the audience. You forget 


peseee 


| it’s radio. 
e; | The Synchrophase Seven, es- 
| pecially when combined with 
us | the Grebe Natural Speaker, is 
r % a unrivaled in naturalness of 
‘IN | tone. It is easy to operate, ex- 
0. | ceptionally pleasing to look at. 
| The durability of its many 
3 ' superior qualities is assured 
by that sound construction 
which, for eighteen years, 
has been a synonym for the 


name “Grebe”, 


4 Ss 
Srske yynchrophase Seven, 


Grebe Natural Speaker, 
Send for Booklet PF. Then 


have a Grebe dealer prove, 
in your home, that you can 


‘get it better with a Grebe.” 
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A. H. Grebe © Co., Ine. 
109 W. 57th St.,N. ¥.C, 


Factory: 
Richmond Hill, New York 


Western Branch: 


443 So. San Pedro St 
Los ‘Angeles, ‘Calif. sn 


Makers of quality radio 
since 1909 
















MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 








Legislation to Help Marketing 


apie past summer the Georgia Legisla- 
ture passed a standardization law spe- 
cifically naming the apple and peach in- 
dustries of the state. 
This law purposes, 
“To establish and 
promulgate from 
time to time official 
standard grades for 
all closed packages 
of peaches and ap- 
ples, by which the 
quantity, quality, and 
size may be deter- 
J. W. FIROB mined—” 
Apples from the 
mountains of Georgia have been mar- 
keted under this law during the fall and 
winter and indications point to satisfac- 
tory results. One difficulty during the 
past in marketing apples from the moun- 
tains of Georgia has been in obtaining 
direct sales—much of the fruit was con- 
signed. In talking with a produce dealer 
in Atlanta recently, he said, “We do not 
care to get consignments, as we are al- 
ways up in the air as to what is coming, 
both as to quantity and quality; conse- 
quently, im the past we bought our sup- 
plies of apples from the states of the 
East and West. This fall we saw where 
Georgia apples would be sold on sizes 
and grades. We placed an order with 
the codperative up there. The order was 
filled with the grades and sizes that we 
bargained for. Now we are handling ap- 
ples from up there. We buy as we need 
apples and sell our customers what they 
want.” 


On the same day at the same market 
fruits sell at price differences according 
to sizes, quality, condition, color, attrac- 
tiveness, andthe energy put into the sell- 
ing by the sellers. Some customers want 
only large sizes of the best quality ob- 
tainable and are willing to pay a premium 
for these. Certainly a way should al- 
ways be open by which those who want 
premium stuff can get it. It is a means 
of stimulating consumption. Other deal- 
ers with a different class of customers 
give constant consideration to price. If 
the differential between large and medium 
sizes is wide they buy the medium sizes. 
Likewise these people should be put in 
position where they can get what they 
need. Consumption also will be main- 
tained by this policy. Still other traders 
in fruits are only in the market when 
the prices are low. The smaller sizes 
and lower grades fit their needs. The 
efficient carrying out of a standardization 
law should eliminate waste in distribution 
and also stimulate consumption. These 
things are needed badly, especially by the 
Southern peach industry. 


What Is Meant by Standardiza- 
tion? 
TANDARDIZATION means arrang- 
















ing things into classes and grades so 
as to make identification easy. Take eggs 
for illustration. There are chicken eggs, 
duck eggs and guinea eggs. There are 
fresh eggs, storage packed eggs and re- 
frigerator eggs. There are brown eggs 
and white eggs. There are eggs that will 
weigh 16 ounces to the dozen and eggs 
that will weigh 26 ounces to the dozen. 
There are eggs with weak shells and 
those with strong coverings. How can 
o..e sell just eggs and get any satisfac- 
tory results? When hens’ eggs are clas- 
sified, first as to color, then as to fresh- 
ness, and also as to size and cleanness, 
selling can be done quickly and satisfac- 
torily. Standardization does not mean 


AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY . TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS -- RUSTLESS .2@’s 
22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


















The wariest, gamest bird of 
all-++-Canadian Geese | 


Speeding past you 100 feet a second! 
Suspicious of every change! Smart as an 
owl! That’s Canadian Geese — the finest 
and wildest fowl of all — and no cinch to 
hit and bag. But try Peters High Velocity 
on them. It was made for just such game: 
poser, ducks, brant and turkey —all fall 

fore High Velocity’s greater power. 
You'll say High Velocity is the finest load 
you ever used, Use the red ® Brand in 
all your shooting. Ask the Peters dealer. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. B-35 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York @) Los Angeles 
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CELEBRATE XMAS 


Get ourcatalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort 4 





AKE MONEY 





putting into the commodity some magic 
quality. It means putting into grades |: 
and classes for quick and accurate iden- !: 
tification. It saves time. It broadens 














the market and means better-net returns. 


i 








cngathers sich cee Cheapest Way 
gang stomy vollernade. BUY STURT SS 















































The Progressive Farmer 7 a 





McKay Nur- 


Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 
: 4 leterentes in either, whe for illustrated catalogue. 

B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Stuart Pecan Trees.—Budded from heavy bearing 
trees. None better. 3 to 4 feet, 65¢; 4 to 5, Tbe. 
McLeod Pecan Company, Dothan, Ala. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals, Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices.right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 









































| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





Extra _fine Cabbage plants, a safe Soli very 
full count guaranteed. 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 
RO. F O, Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

















Big low cost is the answer. Get rich delta ected 
land, ssippl, Arkansas, Louisiana. ne prices, — Leading varieties fst -proof Cabbage, et and 
terms like ; also share crop and rent propositions. Onions, postpaid $1; 1,000, $1.75; 1,000, 
Hurry for isa. Write Bouthern Alluvial Land Asso- $1; 5,000, $4.50. *Plenty of plants and pa ship- 
elation, Memphis, ments. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

SrAmann wien sent A ann: GOS gf a 
“=. wholesale prices: thousa! 

4 Bg ee 250 aune — Bs 7g Re cash, f.0.b, our Virginia farm. Prompt shipments, good - 

Beez, ri = , * delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, 
— Georgia. 

Cabbage plants set in November-December head early 

and bring fancy price. Extra plants with every order 

CENTRAL The home ot watermelons, Goring "Too: 1000, $135. wy ies Geli veved : a 

50ec expressec ant 

ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, Farm, Pisgah, 'N. 


corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 





land, 50 in cultivation, 37 
5 and 3 room 


For Sale.—87 acres sa) 

in timber and pasture. houses, 
good wells, creek. 100 young fruit trees, good barn, 
metal top. Produces % to 1% bales cotton per acre. 
Nine miles from Gadsden, good school and churches. 
Priced $55 per acre with terms. Also 5 registered 
Poland China hogs, registered Jersey bull, a 

er. ng 


,mules, farming tools, corn and hay. 
tor #7 . H. W. Penney, Hokes Bluff, Ala. 
FLORIDA 
a for sale or rent in Madison County, Florida. 


Three small farms, one large farm; Bae for stock, 
Farm all in heart of tobacco belt. M. N. Bryan, 1433 


North Miami Ave., Miami, Fila. 
Farm for sale in Nessau County. 1,900 acres fenced, 
acres. under cultivation, railroad and highway 
. large barn, dipping vat and various “houses, 
and forming implements. Ideal location for 
dairy or stock farm powered electric line. $20 
an acre, terms. Write aay Bryce, Bryceville, Fla. 


MISSISSIPP1 
Mississippi tax land, $2 acre; thousands acres avail- 
able. H. F. _Crisler, , Box 68B,. Jackson, Miss. 


“For Sale.—First class farm, 140 acres land, that will 
= ge Neen For particulars apply to General Mc- 


PLANTS | 


BULBS 


"  Buechanan’s Tulips; one dozen, six colors, 50c post- 
paid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
: CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
C.o.d. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, and charges. An- 
drew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 
500 “extra large’ ager plants, 
R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. 
C.o.d. Cabbage, Collard = Onions: 500, G0c; 1,000, 
$1. BE. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
{00 Thousand a 5 Collard plants, very nice. 
50c, 1,000. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, aaa Va. 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda 
Collards $1.. Quitman ‘Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
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postpaid, $1. 











ns $1.25; 











Apple and Peach trees, 5c anf up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
Regemansete, Benton County Nursery, Box 20: 

rk. 





Select ~budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable. Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, Ala. 

Pecan Tree Bargain.—-Owing to age and sickness, 
Magnolia Nursery will sell 20,000 extra fine pecan trees, 
2 to 10 feet, at 25% discount. Write W. C. Jones, 
Cairo, Ga. 

For the best Nursery Stock send your orders to 
Fruitland Nurseries, successors to P. J. Berckmans 
Co., Augusta, Ga., Box A. Free illustrated catalog 
on request. 


FRUIT TREES — ORNAMENTALS 


Great quantity and variety. Prices low. 
Now is the time to plant. Ask for cata- 
log. Salesmen wanted in every county 
in the South. 


CONCORD NURSERY 
Concord, Ga. 











Dept. 25, 





~ CACTUS U 

Cactus.—Hardy native plants from nature's Cactus 

garden. Six beautiful varieties, prepaid, $2.25. Sat- 

ag guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, 
‘exas. 








FLOWERS 


Pansy Plants.—Finest grown. Plant now, best re- 
- aad $1.50, 100. Cox’s Pansy Garden, East Point, 
gia. 

Iris, dwarf bronze, giant blue, silver and purple; 
hardy and fine 4 voerins clusters . shrubs or bed- 
ding alone; 10c ; $1 per dog. y Lilly, double 
and single, Gort 3 Banal fine for rock oo bedding ; 
10c¢ per root; $1 per doz. Forsythia, yellow, early bloom- 
ing; Deutzia, beautiful ornamental shrubs; five for $1. 
Add cost of parce’ BE. E. Miller, Jr., Rosebank 
Ave., Rt. 10, Nashville, Tenn. 


Bulbs.—Yellow Narcissus, 30c dozen; 4 dozen $1.25; 
100, ba 75. Red Ry sed Lilies, Orange Day Lilies, White 
Flag Lilies, dozen; 4 dozen $1.75. All colors 
monthly BL choice roses, 80 unrooted cuttings 
60c. Large white perennial Daisies, 25¢ dozen plants; 
5 dozen $1. Old time grass pinks, fragrant pink blooms, 
30 cuttings 50c; easily rooted. — inspected. _Chap- 
man Floral Gardens, Edison, Ga. 


KUDZU 


Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more. It grows on poor acid 
soil without lime or fertilizer and never -has to be 
replanted. Write for information. Cherokee Farms, 
Monticello, Fla. 

Plant Kudzu Now.—Kudzu is the ideal legume hay 
and forage plant, a soil builder; will thrive on land 
too poor to make peas. Requires no liming. Equals 
alfalfa in quality. A field well set to Kudzu will be 
worth $1,000 per acre in few years’ time, this figure 
being based on your yearly income from it, Write 
for special prices now, The Kudzu Farms, Inc., 
Barnesville, Ga. 


























STRAWBERRY 
Progressive Bpetneeetng Strawberry plants: 100, $1.25, 
prepaid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 


Root-grafted Satsuma Oranges.—Strongest, most vig- 
orous, naturally branched trees on the best root sys- 
tem ever grown, Extra low prices. California Ranch, 
Helena, Miss. 

New developments enables us to tell you how to make 
a success growing pecans. Booklet free, fty trees. 
Best suited to your section. Write now. B. W. Stone, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Pecan Trees, Satsuma Orange, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants, Evergreens. Now is time to plan for 
planting. Write for catalog. Alabama Summit Nur- 
series, Foley, Ala. 

Stuart, — Success, Moneymaker Pecan trees, 
carloads or less. d and other grapevines, 2 years. 
Special prices on 100 and 1,000 lots. Cureton Nur- 
series, Austell, Ga. 











“Blue me = Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. 
winner. W. irkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Coker’s a long staple cotton seed; 1% inch 
ao% pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester 








Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s record yield, 
— = im each locality. Piedmont Farms, Dan- 
eisville a. 





MARETT’S COTTON SEEDS MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 


Plant latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls—Marett’s 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 
ant variety. All 1l-inch to 1 1-16 inch 
staples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. 


MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, S. C. 





Manley’s Heavy Fruiter, the original short jointed 
cotton. Sure Crop, the new early cotton, Both 40% 
lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, over 3 bales to 
acre. Get proofs, and special seed prices. . S. Man- 
ley, Carnesville, Ga. 

Prices low, stocks small, quality the best in years. 
Order early and secure our fall discounts. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton direct 
from the originators will make money for you. Stan- 
dard for twenty years. Write at once for special fall 
price list which describes our Wannamaker-Cleveland 
“Standard” and our Wannamaker-Cleveland ‘‘Staple.’’ 
srepnacnalan-aarenat Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 

Half and Half planting seed, % to a full inch 
staple. Here is what “gl say about it: J. A. Smith, 
Jefferson, Texas: “Crook Bros.—Your Half and Halli 
makes 45 to 50% lint aan is running a full inch 
staple here.” C. J. Banks, Pascola, Mo.: ‘Your Half 
and Half is at least ten days earlier than all others, 
making an average of a bale to an 
acres, pulling a full inch and “selling well, 
me 15 tons of seed.’’ Mrs. 

“T am getting 48% lint with standard sta aple.’’ d 
for our free booklet, which tells all about our Improved 
Half and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA 


New crop choice mega seed; Stock Peas. 
Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 


OATS 














D. C. 








Pecan Trees.—Standard vee arrange — plant- 
ing now. ————. ornamental shrubs, ns. 
See our talogue before you Se. Bolling Farms 
Nurseries, “*polling, Ala. 

Pecans, Satsuma Oranges, Pears, Persimmons, Ever- 
greens, Camelias,. other Ornamentals. Citronelle Nur- 
sery and Orchard Co., Citronelle, Ala.; Pearl River 
Nurseries, Carriere, Miss. 

Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, e, 
permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, ® 

Choice Pecans, Walnuts, 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, 
Grapes, Scuppernongs, Evergreens. Catalog. 
Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss. 

Nursery Stock.—Write for special low prices on Pa- 
pershell Pecans, Satsuma and —— Oranges, Duncan 
Grapefruit, Kumquats, Tangerine: apes, Roses, 
Kudzu roots. Johnson Nurseries, Monticello, Fila. 

Home or commercial orchards can be made profitable 
by using our quality trees. ree catalog. Attractive 
proposition to salesmen on our fruit trees and shrub- 
bery. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 

Fi , most vigorous Papershell Pecan trees possi- 
ble to grow with the experience and skill 25 years 
with them brings. Will bear in 2 to 4 years—doing 
ag two. Bottom prices. California Ranch, Helena, 

88. 











Satsumas, Grapefruit, 
Persimmons, Figs, 
Pigford 














Strawberry plants a specialty. All varieties. 40 
yease experience. Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsonia, 





Klondyke seine pd plants, well rooted, good qual- 
Bre $3.25 thousand. A. B. McRee & Sons, Soddy, 





a Missionary, Aroma, Gandy: 250, $1.75; 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75; delivered. Marler Nursery, 
Dayton, Tenn. 

Genuine Klondyke and Missionary Strawberry plants: 
$3.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $15; collect. M. S, Pryor, 
R27, Salisbury, Md. 

Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Klondyke Straw- 
berry plants: 1,000, $3. Lady Thompson: 100, $1; 
1,000, $4; delivered. 

Purebred Strawberry Plants.—Buy from the man who 
specializes in Strawberry plants and will give you just 
what you want. M. Wood, Judsonia, Ark. 











Papershell Pecan trees, Stuart and Success, best 

varieties; 2-3 feet, 40c; 3-4 feet, . Low prices to 

large planters. Satsuma Orange trees, 2 years old, 

tod Aa years 35c. Cottage Hill Nursery, Cantonment, 
or 


Choice Fulghum Seed Oats, grown from pedigreed 
stock. Bright, sound, clean and heavy. Carefully saved 
for planting. Grown from treated seed. Small lots 90c 
bushel; hundred bushels at 87%c. Special prices larger 
lots. None better at any price. Wannamaker- Cleve- 
land Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


ONIONS 


Genuine Teneriffe 1927 Onion seed, grown by T. M. 
Reid, the kind that South Texas onion growers buy. 
Ask any experienced onion grower in South Texas. 
Yellow Domed $2.50; Crystal Wax, $4 per pound. 
T. M. Reid Teneriffe Onion Seed Co., Laredo, Texas. 

PEANUTS 

Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, 
Little White Spanish, 5¢ pound. 
roasting. Orders for less than 25 pounds not accepted. 
Arnold & Strickland, Clio, 

Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.—North Carolina Run- 
ner variety, farmers’ stock, 96 pound bag, $4.50; Small 
White Spanish, 96 pound bag, $5. New 100% Sugar 
Cane Syrup, best grade, 
all f.o.b, shipping point, cash with order, 
cantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 

PEAS 


New crop mixed Peas, even Pw bags, $1.60. 
H. B. & Olin J. “Salley, Salley, 8. 

All varieties Field Peas. Write = =e list. Buy 
direct. United Farmers Seed Co., Brunson, S. C. 

RYE 

Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye. Produces best winter graz- 
ing. Bushel $2.25; Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

















Goff Mer- 




















Guaranteed Trees.—Papershell Pecans 60c; Peaches 
10e and 15c; Blight-proof Pear, 40c to 60c; aes 15e 
Very best. State inspected, true to name or money 
back. Salesmen wanted. Rose Hill Nursery Co., 
Dozier, Ala. 

Plant a Pecan Orchard.—Buy your trees from Ran- 
dolph County Nursery, which has for sale five of the 
best varieties of papershell. Trees healthy, strong, and 
State inspected. Folder and price list on request. 
J Hammock, Prop., Shellman, Ga. 

Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 











Cabbage Plants.—We have them. $1, 1,000. Prompt 
shipment. Capt. Albert Harrington, Th ille, Ga. 





Cabbage plants: af, 80c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
postpaid. leigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


90 5 





Millions nice es proof Cabbage plants; $1, 1,000; 

prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Early ae and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants 

em ee i Se; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. BR. Chanclor, 
le, Ga. 


Fine Cabbage plants 

} Sed 1,000. i] ae 
nklin, Va. 
Frost -proof eet Plants for winter heading: 200, 


60c; ig ay 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, 
Lewist 








1,000; Prizetaker Onion 
Reliable Plant Forms. 








ae “maiaiee Cabbage plants: 500, 90c; 
$1.50, postpaid. Quick shipment. Dilmus Walarip, 
— Ga. 


Our high producing a Te londyke, Missionary 
Strawberry plants: 100, $2; 1,000, 50; 
prepaid. Cupp Plant €o., “hk. , Cullman, Ala. 


Dears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
tal trees, vines and shrubs. 


VETCH 

omens vom 220 pound bags, 12 cents pound f.o.b. 
Savanna Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

aaa Winter Hairy Vetch, 
satisfactory legume; 18 cents a pound. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

Alfalfa seed, $9.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4.50; 
both tests 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








the South’s most 
Buchanan’s, 














colors Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 1 





Strawberry plants now ready i fall delivery. Lead- 
ing Southern varieties at sonable prices direct to 
growers. Catalog free. nd’s Nurseries, Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 

Klondyke, Missionary and Aroma Strawberry plants 
delivered to your box, $1 per 100; $2.75 per 500; $5 
per 1,000. We make a specialty of strawberry plants. 
Write for prices in large lots. Also Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Grapes and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, “ 








NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Ruch 





ge Plants. rg 4 hy orf oe et Wakefield, 
rut Durch, postpaid: John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, a 

Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield 

Succession: 20%, cee $1.20, 1,000, delivered. 5,000 
for $1, 1,000; collect. Fa a Plant Farm, Flowery 
Bronch, ‘Ga. 

sae ae rromt-sueat. now ready; mailed: ry 
ps Expre’ : $1 thousand; on $4.50 
et 000," 87.50. Gsineniie F Plant Farms, Rt. , Gaines. 

ie, a. 











Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants $1.25, "1,000: prépaid. $1, 0,000, $9; 
.0.b. et & plants, prompt shipment. "Crest Hill Farm, 

a. 





Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. First class 
full count, prompt shipments guaranteed. Amer- 








Co., ‘Alma, a. 
oem ont ye me Salen Ye + all variet: 
by ia ma nail guantliy expe By 14100. 
prepaid ma 
Coleman Plant Farms, Any quent 
each 600 frost - coi sont Pree Ne Catia and Onions: 500, 
m , $1; 5,000, Cash with vrepeté wrdere 
500, $1; 1,000, $1. 15. “Satisfaction, excuses. 


vee, St: Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Schroer’s Reliable Ptants.—Cabbage, Collard, Onion, 
— ge Ay yn rane $1.10. 
see al fae pment guar- 
ant Sere Idosta, Ga, 





ce 





‘3 it Trees, Berry Plants. Finest grown. 

Catalog free, Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

Pecan trees, Stuart, Schley; sale or exchange for 
beans, peas, corn. Sol. Simon, Albany, Ga. 

For Sale.—Pecan, Satsuma, and “igi trees. 
Agents wanted. Waters. Nursery, Falco. 

Leading yarietfies Pecan a for season “oT "28 de- 
livery. Fair View Farm & Nursery, Greenyille, Ala. 

Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 














| SEEDS 


CLOVER 
Annual YelNow Melilotus.—Best, cheapest for hay, 
grazing, cover crop; other Clovers, Vetch. Literature 
free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








Woodlawn Hatching Service.—Don’t bother with small 
incubators or hens. We will hatch your eggs shipped 
from any distance at 4c per egg, furnish shipping 
cases, and return chicks to you postpaid, Write us 
when to expect your shipment. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta, Ga. ny 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns; extra quality. 
Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, Fla. 











CORN 


Wannamaker’s Ellis Seed Corn.—The bes poor 
land’’ corn in existence. We have sold out Sai ints 
every year before December Ist. % bushel $1.50; 
bushel at $2.75. We do not sell less than % bushel. 
Write for our price list seed corn, soybeans and peas. 
ee Seen Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 


COTTON 


Half =e Half.—Catalog free. 
catur, 

John > Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. im 

. L. Moss’ Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 

acres this year. I honestly believe this is the greatest 
money-making cotton in the world. Write for booklet 
and prices. B. L. Moss, . Miss. 











John M. Bligh, De- 

















Fe 


and nut trees 3. when 

tisement ‘elle them where to buy. This inf 
to beau 
will buy for commercial plan 


to come your way. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





FRUIT and NUT SPECIAL 


Advertisers who have advertising in this special issue will make more sales by keep- 
their ads going in the next and succeeding issues. We'll tell you why. 


In this issue et have published mage eege - oes | ad . 

their home grounds - pon crate me for home use. Others 

We urge you to continue your advertising nh “cash in” on the sales that are sure 
THE MORE YOU TELL, THE MORE YOU SELL 


The e Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Dallas, Memphis, Tenn. 


lant fruit 
R adver- 
many of our 


Birmingham, Ala. 

















Chicks that Liv-an-grow, 100% live, quick delivery. 
Catalog on request. Silver Quill Hatchery, Covington, 





Louisiana. 

Mathis Seatiy Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $7. hundred up. ae "ies, Mathis 
Farms, Bos ‘16 Parsons, ansa 





BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 

Hatched tte day in the year. White Rocks, Bar- 
14 per 100; $65 for 500. Rhode Is- 
land Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff ore aie na: 

$13 per 100; $70 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13 

100; $65 for 500. Full count delivered. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. ~ 
Florida Office: 

220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 

Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fla. 


Baby Chicks.—November and December chicks for 
profitable broilers. Barred Rocks and Reds now ready 
for shipment, Write for literature and prices. Blue- 
grass Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Chicks,—Shipped prepaid in free primary brooders; 
no. more chi “—- guaranteed 100% alive. Barred 
Rocks, Reds Legh Orping- 
tons: ‘100, $12. 3o. Monn Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
THOUSANDS OF CHICK aUyERs SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BE 
Write for our free catalog sod te ‘cotrnitive 
poultry book, and = peices: 
WAYNE 


SHINN 
Box 193, 











”) dobenten: Missouri 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred baby chicks, thousands for 
Gale weekly. White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and Reds. 
Prompt delivery. Quality chicks only. Write for prices. 
Garner’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 
Ala. 








y Chicks.—The hardy, thrifty kind, hatched in 
the Ithy Ozarks from carefully culled purebred flocks. 
ed. Leading varieties. 100% safe ar~ 
id. Write today for handsome free cata- 

Chick Springfield, Mo. 


. ’ 


Prise ~ 
* 
‘e 


in 35 gallon barrels, $20; . 
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November 12, 1927 
BABY CHICKS 





(27) 1119 


TOBACCO 








Baby Chicks.—White — (Tancred strain), 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred One day to four 


weeks old. Send for prices. =< 4 , Eifers, Ma. 





BABY CHICK BUYERS 

We have a message for you. Get on our 
mailing list — the first step to success. 
“Eggline Quality” chicks for broilers. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes for October and 
sorater delivery at $4 per 25; $7.50 per 

; $14 per 100; $65 per 500. Special prices 
a Rs lots. Don’t worry—watch ’em grow. 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 

Florence, Alabama 





Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected for 
size and vigor. Shipments twice each week. Per 100, 
500, 1,000: White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas: 
$11, $52.50, $100. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds: $14, $67.50, $130. White Wyandottes, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Mi- 


norcas: $15, $72.50, $140. Heavy breeds assorted: $13, 
$62.50, $120. Light breeds assorted: $10, $47.50, $90. 


For orders of “y add le per chick; for 25 add 2c per 
nd guarantee 100% live de- 


chick, We pay postage a 
livery. _ Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale.—Registered White Collie pups. C. 
Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 


Homespun Tobacce, Cigars « 


l 





English Shepherd i hi d on app 1 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





BR 





Homespun nee good flavor. 





Collie, puppies, Russian Wolfhound puppies; pedi- 
a. 


greed. Cheap. Ivanhoe Kennels, Richmond, V: 


ae. F gee Si: $1.75. Smoking, 5 pounds 75e; 





Pedigreed German Police puppies; also fine Silver 
Laced Wyandottes and Australian Black Orpingtons. 


Dr. L. 8S. Coleman & Sons, Millport, Ala. 


iff 
flee 


nd Twist. Chewing, 
$1. Smoking, 5 pounds Tic. Pay when receiv- 
Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah. Ky. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














Pay when received. Farmers Union, .May- 


i 
2 








prepaid ; ranteed 
5 pounie “31.40; 10 p—~ $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds paid. _ Cata 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


2 ‘ee. aeaee, 





> erels; bloodtested; 
Laced mellow chewing, gg *- varieties ; prices within T a. of all. Live deliv- 


@ pounds $1.90. Very mild smoking, 2° pounds Dikte fe POULTRY FARMS. Bex 16, Brenham, Texas 
of Sharon. Adams, 














AUTO SUPPLIES 





Automobile Non-skid, Quality Tires, guaranteed 3,000 
miles Clincher casings: 30x3, $4.85; 30x3%, $5.25: 
8ix4, $8.95; 32x4, $8.95: 30x5 truck, 8-ply, $23.56 
29x4.40 balloon, $6.50. Tubes: 30x3, $1.10: 30x3%, 
$1.20; Bix4 $1.55; 32x4, $1.60; 30x5 truck, $3.05; 
29x4.40 balloon, $1.30; f.o.b. here, pay on arrival. 


Dixie Wholesale Company, Enterprise, Ala. 








ham, Ala. 


Pigs to Fatten—I pay cash “fo.b, “your station, any 


cacemcencccnmccccecomcco-o || PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


Wanted. —Good any sifted Walnut Kernels. Write 
for price list and special instructions, Hickory Seed 
Company, Hickory, N. ¢ 


re Pa, i ca eeus|2O Years ASo 


40 pounds, lle pound. Sam Smith, 913 40th St.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~Hurry.—Two Sawmills, planer, land, timber; well 
located; for sale. Hal McDonald, Box 70, Birming- 


Pecans Wanted.—Any quantity, any variety, any 


cash buyers. Ship them in to us or send sample for 
bid. Livingston Snow Company, Quitman, Ga. 











“ANCONAS 
Sheppard strain Anconas. March pullets ts 50 each; 
fine cockerels and cocks $5 each. Mrs. L. Car- 
michael, Madison, Ga. 
GAMES 
Dark Cornish or Indian Game.—Young and old stock 
for sale. R. C. Ryan, Rt. 1, Winston-Salem, N. 
LEGHORNS 





Holtywood Tancred White Leghorns.—Special prices 


on males, laying hens, pullets, and hatching eggs. 


Prompt shipment. Chicks 1928 shipment. R. E. Sandy, 
Va. 


Stuarts Draft, 





MINORCAS 
Black Minorea hens $2; pullets $1.75. Clarence 
Michael, Rienzi, Miss. 
100 March hatehed cockerels, Mammoth strain Black 
Minoreas, $2 each. Killen Minorca’ Farm, Milan, 
Tenn. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks (Parks strain direct). Baby 
chicks, 20 cents each; live delivery. Hatch off every 
«eek. Write Mrs. S. H. Rogers, 345 W. MeCormick St., 
Gainesville, Pla. 


Hickson Barred Becks, both light and dark. Win- 
ners New York, Chicago. Heavy layers, large exes, 
big birds. March, April and May hatched cockerels 
and pullets, four dollars each and up. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Circular free M. B. Hickson, Lgnch- 
burg, Va. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Correspondence 
invited. R. 8. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga 


~Merritt’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds is what 
you want. Cockerela and pullets, $2.50, $5, $10, $15. 
Julius Merritt, Dothan, Ala. 








For Sale.—Tompkins, Donaldson strain Single Comb 
Reds. Hens $1.50 and $2; pullets $1.50, $2 and $3. 
Sunny Side Farm, Evergreen, Ala. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels from blood 
tested breeders. Just the birds to head your next 
matings; $5, $7.50 and $10 each. Every bird must 
please or money back. Heavy laying show strain. 
T. W. Nations, Blberton, 


WYANDOTTES 


Columbian Wyandotte pullets; 100 April hatched, 
$200. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Thirty engraved Christmas Cards, each ‘one different 
with envelopes to match, one dollar’ postpaid. Larmen 


Agency, Box 124, New Orleans. 


It Was ‘‘The 
Coming Bree 


any where. We are shellers, large users, spot 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 








HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 





Trappers, ship Coon, Mink, Weasel, Opossum. al! 
furs. Highest market prices paid. JWorty years, ex- 
c 


perience. Joseph McClamrock, Concord, N. 


PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 
Indications point to the highest prices for 
furs in many years. We pay hay | prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be convinced. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 
AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO., 


Ima, Ga. 





A Lm 


—AND IT’S STILL 
COMING. 


get permanent government position. Write him 





Wanted.—Farmer or farmer's son or man to travel 
country. Steady work. fit: McConnon 
& Company, Dept. F-7, Memphis, Tenn. 


Good profits, 


Ask For 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


you negroes 
write Nashiile ye Behool, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


“The Story of the 
Guernsey” 











|| The American Guernsey 


AGENTS WANTED Cattle Club 





Fruit Trees for 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord 





HONEY 


ie. — Concord 
ea 13 Grove St, | PETERBORO, N. H. 





Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 





New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky 


and specialties. eyed profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Lo 








Pure Honey.—Amber, fine flavored; case of six 6- 
pound cans $2.98; 10 gallons $9.95. Gulf Coast Bee 


Co., Houma, La, 


We start you ~aksar a collar Seaps, extracts, 
oa toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 





KODAK FINISHING 


Now earn $15 a day easy. Take orders for Shirts. 
Factory prices. Samples free Write quick Fashion 





Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
8e to 5e. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Wear Shirt Co.. Dept. P-1783. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











 HOLSTEINS 
Everywhere! 


#2: 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Menclets 





MOTORCYCLES 





Tised ed Motorcycles, all models; easy payments Free 
catalog. Western Motorcycle Co., 912 B. 15th, Kansas 


City. Mo. 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- ez Sat 


Sample package free. Cuvllette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Amsterdam, s . 





Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 





NUT CRACKER 


Semi-automatic, adjustable, hand operated Black Wal- 
nut Cracker. Splits away shell, leaves kernels in large 
pieces. Prepaid $7.50. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa 


Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


“Agents $300 month. Sell guaranteed Silk Hosiery. 
Must wear 7 months or repleced. 
We furnish auto. Free silk hosiery for your own. use. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Write for samples. Betterknit Textile Co., Silk 637, 
Greenfield, Ohio, 





Beautiful complexion formula. Mrs. L. Campbell, 
Ala, 


Meridianville, 


Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. Shipped direct 


~ Big Pay ay Every “Day !—Complete guaranteed line di- 


Overalls, Pants, Leather Coats, Sweaters, Playsuits; 
$10 $25 daily. Experience unnecessary. Big outfit 


Chicago. HEE vs 
Agents. —$13. 30 ‘dally in advance (sworn proof), in- 








-———_——_—_ from factory to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey & 
PEA FOWL Co., Portland, Maine. 
Peafow] Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. PATENTS 
TURKEYS Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 





Young Bronze turkeys for sale; if taken now, price: 
yi $6.50; hens $4.50. A. G. de Sherbinin, Blalock, 





Big boned Bronze turkey toms, spring hatched, for 
breeding purpos finer than any at es or 
Coosa County f. ; for sale at $10 each. Mrs. M. G. 
lackey, Munford, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis. 


troducing new insured Hosiery Guaranteed one year. 
Yo capital or experience required. Your pay daily, 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), ce Patent Lawyer, ~4 McGill Blidg., 


Washington, D Honorable methods. 


supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free 
Milton Mathews, Road 29025, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Holsteins pre- 
Me ly 50 ofall 
nearly 50 per cent 
cattle in the U. S. Wide dis- 
tribution makes selection 
wide demand assures a 
Write brian an 


HOLSTEINCAFRIESTAN 
Illinois 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street 


No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
You cam earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 


New selling plan. 





to wearer Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Fiannels, 





Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., 











There is No “‘ Off Seas- 
on’’ with JERSEYS! 








PECANS 


For Sale.—Seedling Pecans, large size, 25c e pound; 
small 20c pound, delivered. A. V. Breitling, Box 303, 


Demopolis, Ala. 


In the winter time when 
income from other sources 
is at the lowest, Jerseys 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


produce persistently and eco- 








White African Guineas, $2. Pekin ducks $2, or $5 
for trio. Mrs. A. E. Harvey, Brewton, Ala. 


Purebred pullets and cockerels; White and Buff Leg- 
horns, Rocks, Reds ani Wyandottes. Can also furnish 
baby chicks. Write for prices. Mrs. E. F. Jones, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


Will exchange one 8 H.P. International engine and 
Papec Ensilage Cutter for two registered Hereford or 
Shorthorn heifers one year old. This machinery cost 
$496. Write Lee Alley, Midway, Ala. 











Pecans Wanted.—We pay spot cash for any quantity 
budded and seedling pecans. Send samples and state 
price, f.o.b. Bainbridge. Bainbridge Produce Co., 


Bainbridge, Ga. 





RICE 





nomically. 
The steady income from a 
few 





after 
bred stock k selected ri. expert 
judge. Big Cataleg. Write today. 
Kentacky etdienp, 352W. 4th St., Lestastens Ky. 








New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet. 100 pounds 
beautiful white Rice, double sacked, $3.90. J. Ed 


Cabaniss, Box 24, Katy, Texas. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prompt ye com Acclimated Ghi & Cockerels 100 
ite 





PETS 


Canaries, $6.75 and up. Make deposit for Christmas 
— all eolors. Mrs. W. A. Slaughter, Nauvoo, 





Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic inspector. We get you a position after 





~ Purebred Roller C Canaries. —Choice _ healthy stock. 
ing: Frank Caduff, 317 16th 


5 Hoc, Orps., Wyandottes. 





The Americen Jersey Cattle Club 


324 West 23d St, New York, N. Y. 


out Depoeceeesseeses g.50 89-00 $11.00 
3 7.50 14.00 
ur catalog is an eye- opene: 

















completion of 3 months’ home study course or refund | ORUMM eGe FARMS, - Hattiesburg, Mississippl 
your money. Write for free booklet G-92, Standard 


Young men and women —— operators in great 
demand; big pay; quick prometion. You can qualify 
Best 


in a few months. This college established 1888. 





LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 


~ Chester Whites won over half the "prizes on dressed 
earcass, including grand champion, at 1924 Interna- 
tional Show. There is a reason. Pigs. Boggy Hol- 
flow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Finest registered Duroe pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bellbuckle, Tenn, 

Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 

Registered cholera Sagneene Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 

T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

Duroc-Jersey hogs; cholera immuned. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Lone Oak Farm, Olmstead, Ky 

Registered Durocs.—All ages and sex; cholera im- 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 8. Latta, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. 

Oo. I. C. 


Registered ©. I. C. pigs, gilts. service males. ©. L. 
Ferguson, Fountain Head, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Spotted Poland Chinas. W. D. Wilbanks, Ramhurst, 

eorgia. 

Big Type Poland Chinas of both state and national 
fame. Write for descriptive folder. Cloverdale Stock 
Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 

SHEEP 
Sheep for sale. BR. A. Smith, Jr., Pine Apple, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Wanted.—1,000 head feeder hogs, 50 to 100 pounds; 
also two cars Jersey heifers, springers. Parrish & Son, 
Martin, Tenn. 

Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—yYoung bulls, 
best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Hore’ ‘Lake, Miss. 
























































teed and secured, or tuition money refunded. 
tuition rates for December and January. For 


free 
descriptive catalog, write Southern Telegraph Institute, 
Ga 


Box 727, Newnan, 


nt; expert instructors. Good positions guaran- 
Specia: 





SPRAY MATERIALS 





San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 


J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga 





SPRAY MATERIALS 


The J. W. Woolfolk Company, 
Fort Valley, Georgia 
Manufacturers of SECURITY BRAND 
Oil Emulsion and Lime Sulphur Solution 


SAVE YOUR TREES 
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SYRUP 
“Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup. Best grades, lowest 
prices; from grower and shipper. Lee Patrick, Quit- 
man, Ga. 
TANNING 
Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
e and repair old furs. Zur Tannery, Mineral, 


model, 
Virginia. 





TOBACCO 





Buy Your Cigars Direct.—50 Aspirations, _— 
Home 


$1.60. Agents wanted. Havana Smokehouse, 
land, Ga. 





Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $3.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20¢ pound. Homer 


Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 








Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 


postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





, Best aed Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 








FEED 


Tankage for your hogs, for poultry. Our 50-50 feed, 
hone better, $3.90 bendred pound sack; five sacks, 
‘reight paid. Newbern Flour Mill, Newbern, Tenn. 


A Lhirgas7 ie oR pac yi 





pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing ‘tree. 
I appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction. 

Collier Pool, Martin, Reference: Martin Bank, 
Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Bicgs. 


» 


ee 


2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
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Renew for Five or Eight Years 
at NewLow Subscription Rates! 


RIOR to December, 1903, The Progressive Farmer was owned by indt- 
viduals. It was tn that month that the present “Progressive Farmer 
Company” was formed. 

Next month, with its circulation having climbed from 5,000 to 500,009, 
The Progressive Farmer Company enters on its twenty-fifth year. And in 
appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our friends, we are now making 
the most remarkable subscription offer in all our history:— 


Eight Years for $3.00 
Five Years for $2.00 
Two Years for $1.00 


Furthermore, since it would not be fair to give a lower rate to new 
friends than to old friends, we shall give cach present subscriber 50 per cent 
more copies than lus present expiration date calls for. 

These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 1928, but during this 
“Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” they are open to old and new 
subscribers alike. 

Every subscriber is urged to renew for five or eight years while 
this offer holds good, and every subscriber should try to get at least 
one new subscriber at two years for $1! 


TTT. 
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Forget You Ever 
Had a Smokehouse 


. «+ do what 400,000 other farmers have done | 


Cacae 
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The Most Amazing Development in 
the History of Home-Cured Meat 


Meat salt blended with a rare delicious sugar-cure and 
the zest of pure wood-smoke flavors ... a combination 
that brings to your table the finest meat you ever ate. 














Over 400,000 Farmers 
used Figaro last year... 
These letters are typical 




















You use Figaro Salt as you have always 
used ordinary meat salt. There are no 
new “tricks” to be learned. The 
smokehouse can be forgotten. When 
your meat is cured with this salt, it is 
ready to prepare for the table. 


Here is a way to save yourself time 
and trouble. An easy and amazingly 
simple way to avoid long, tedious days 
of smoke-house smoking. 


By this unusual process, meat salt is 
highly impregnated with concentrated 
wood-smoke flavors.... then blended 
with a marvelously balanced, delicious 
sugar-curing formula. All of this comes 
to you in one big can.... ready for 
immediate use. There is nothing to be 
added. You just go ahead ....using it 
as you have always used meat salt. 


The results will speak 
for themselves. What 
400,000 farmers have 
found . .. you will find. 
You will have more ham 
and more bacon... for 
there will be little, if any, 
shrinkage. 


stead of lying on the 
smokehouse floor, in 


Nothing to 
add...it’s all 


in the can 





puddles of grease, the rich fats and de- 
licious juices will remain in the meat. 
The flavor is rich and sweet; never 
“over smoky” or “strong”. The labor, 
time and wastage the smokehouse has 
squandered for you can all be saved. 


Every pound of meat, cured with 
Figaro Salt, brings to the table the de- 
liciousness of “Ole Virginny’s’’ best. 
Perfect in color, rich in juices, sugar- 
cured and wonderfully smoke-fla- 
vored... your meat will be the finest 
you ever ate, far superior to any that 
ever came from the smokehouse. 


The meat saved more than pays for 
the Figaro Salt. The rich flavor of 
each cut as it comes to the table will 
reward you, again and again, for turn- 
ing to this new method. It is an easier 
and far better way to home-cure meat. 


You owe it to yourself 
to try it. 
Ask your dealer for Fi- 


garo Salt. It comes in 
ten-pound, yellow-label- 


can will cure one hun- 
dred pounds of the 
most delicious meat you 
ever had. 

Use it just as 

you use ordi- 

nary meat sali 





ed, air-tight cans. Each f 


LANCASTER, KY., L. G. 
Davison, writes: I used your 
Figaro Salt and got very sat- 
isfactory results; liked the fla- 
vor fine. 


ANITA, IOWA, John A. 
Christenson, writes: Have used 
your Figaro Salt for two years 
and will never use any. other 
as long as we can get Figaro. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., Dock 
Walker, writes: Figaro Salt is 
all you claim for it and then 
some. Some may say it is too 
fast; but we are living in a 
fast age; autos, airplanes, ra- 
dios, etc. Figaro Salt is in 
keeping with the times. 


BIMBLE, ILL., C. A. Dietz, 
writes: Your Figaro Salt is 
the greatest invention of the 
present day; saves time and 
gives the meat a fine flavor. 


ANSLEY, LA., W. Lowe, 
writes: Being a new thing, I 
didn’t want to take a chance 
on ALL of my meat. The 
weather turned warm while 
meat was curing but I didn’t 
lose a pound, 


LEIGH, NEB., W. J. Korte, 
writes: Heard about Figaro 
Salt over radio and glad we 
tried it. Used it on sausage, 
om and dry beef and like it 
ne, 


NAPLES, S. D., John John- 
son, writes: We used your 
Figaro sugar curing Salt and 
like it fine. So easy to use. 


BISBEE, N. D., Chas. Bur- 
singer, writes: I certainly must 
say that your Figaro Salt is 
fine; sure gives the meat a 
splendid taste; quick and easy 
to use. 


EATON, IND., Mrs. O. Mc- 
Cullough, writes: It is the 
easiest way to put up meat and 
we never ate better meat in our 
lives; gave some to our neigh- 
bors and they sure did enjoy it. 


ELMORE CITY, OKLA., 
Roy Mullins, writes: I think 
Figaro sugar-curing Salt is 
great; gives the meat a good 
flavor; makes it juicy and ten- 
der and good to keep; saves 
time and trouble. 


Send Today for This 
FREE Book! 


An interesting and helpful book that 
gives you all the facts about this improve 
ed method for better home cured meat. 





MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me your FREE book “The Most — 


Amazing Development in the History of Meat Curing” ~ 


P-1 





Name 








Dealer’s Name 














